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The  Georgia -Tennessee  Boundary  Line 

By  E.  Merton  Q)ulter* 

The  history  of  the  Georgia-Tennessec  boundary  line  properly 
begins  with  the  survey  made  in  i8i8;  but  in  order  to  make  clear 
the  line  which  the  commissioners  at  that  time  were  attempting 
to  mark,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  official  statements  and  agree¬ 
ments  relating  to  this  line,  from  the  founding  of  the  colony  of 
Georgia. 


The  Northern  Boundary  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia 

As  Carolina  had  been  divided  into  North  and  South  Carolina 
in  1729,  when  Georgia,  in  1732,  received  her  chaner  her  terri¬ 
tory  was  taken  entirely  from  South  Carolina.  Her  limits  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  charter  extended  “from  the  most  Northern  Stream 
of  a  River  there  comonly  called  the  Savannah  all  along  the  Sea 
Coast  to  the  Southward  unto  the  most  Southern  Stream  of  a 
certain  other  great  water  or  River  called  the  Alatamaha  and  West¬ 
ward  from  the  heads  of  the  said  Rivers  respectively  in  Direct 
Lines  to  the  South  Seas  .  .  .  Thus,  the  northern  boundary 
of  Georgia  was  a  line  drawn  westward  from  the  head  of  that 
branch  of  the  Savannah  which  rose  fartherest  north.  This  desig¬ 
nation  was  adhered  to  throughout  colonial  times  in  all  official 
documents  having  occasion  to  mention  the  northern  boundary, 
as  for  distance  in  the  royal  commission  to  Governor  John  Rey¬ 
nolds  issued  August  6,  1754’  and  in  a  like  commission  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  James  Wright,  January  20,  1764.®  The  wording  in  Rey¬ 
nolds’  commission  was  an  exact  repetition  of  the  Charter,  while 
the  statement  in  Wright’s  commission  (though  not  changing  the 
meaning),  varied  in  this  way:  “bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
most  northern  stream  of  a  river  there  commonly  called  Savannah 
as  far  as  the  head  of  the  said  river;  and  from  thence  westward 
as  far  as  our  territories  extend  .  ,  . 


*llr.  Coalter  !•  «  professor  of  hlstorr  In  the  UnWerslty  of  Oeorfls. 

1.  The  Georgia  Charter  can  be  found  In  manj  places,  bat  the  most  recent  and 
aathoritatWe  text  maj  be  found  In  A.  B.  Saye,  ed.,  Ooorpte's  Charter  of  nst 
(Athens,  1942).  The  description  of  the  boundary  is  on  page  39  of  this  work. 
Other  easily  aTsllable  texts  of  the  Charter  may  be  found  in  A.  D.  (Tiandler,  ed.. 
The  Colonial  Reeorde  of  the  State  of  Oeorjria  (Atlanta,  1904),  I,  11-29  and  F.  N. 
Thorpe,  ed..  The  Federal  and  State  Conetitutione,  Colonial  Charter*,  and  Other 
Organic  Laeoo  of  the  Statee,  Torritorieo  and  Coloniee,  no^e  or  heretofore  Form-- 
img  the  United  Statee  of  America  (Washington,  1909),  II,  795-77. 

2.  Robert  and  George  Watkins,  eds.,  A  Digeet  of  the  Laeoe  of  the  State  of 
Ooorgia  .  .  .  (Philadelphia,  1800),  787. 

8.  ntd..  746. 
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The  Northern  Boundary  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to  I'jS’j 

This  same  boundary,  of  course,  Georgia  continued  after  the 
Revolution,  when  she  became  a  member  of  the  American  nation 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  In  February,  1783,  before 
the  Treaty  of  American  Independence  had  been  negotiated,  the 
Georgia  legislature  passed  an  act  describing  the  northern  boundary 


M 


Keowee  branch) 

Y  Commissioners’  Island  and  EUicotVs  Rock 
Z  Corner  of  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama 
E  Nickajack 

AB  Northern  boundary  according  to  the  Charter  of  1732 
XY  Soth  parallel 
YZ  Present  boundary 
MNY  North  Carolina  boundary 

of  the  state  as  extending  “from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Savan¬ 
nah,  along  the  north  side  thereof  and  up  the  most  northern 
stream  or  fork  of  the  said  river,  to  its  head  or  source;  from  thence 
in  a  due  west  course  to  the  river  Mississippi  .  .  . 

Georgia  Agrees  to  the  syth  Parallel 

A  dispute  having  arisen  with  South  Carolina  over  which 
stream  snould  be  considered  the  Savannah  northward  beyond 
the  point  where  the  Tugaloo-Chattooga  and  Keowee-Seneca 
came  toother,'  and,  indeed,  whether  the  Savannah  should  not 
be  considered  as  ending  there  (a  most  illogical  and  wholly 
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gratuitous  contention  of  South  Carolina),  a  meeting  of  com¬ 
missioners  appointed  by  each  state  was  held  in  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina,  in  1787  to  settle  the  dispute.  The  so-called  Convention 
of  Beaufort,  signed  April  28,  1787,  fixed  the  line  thus:  “The 
most  northern  branch  or  stream  of  the  river  Savannah  from 
the  sea  or  mouth  of  such  stream  to  the  fork  or  confluence  of 
the  rivers  now  called  Tugoloo  [jfc]  and  Keowee,  and  from 
thence  the  most  northern  branch  or  stream  of  the  said  river 
Tugoloo  till  it  intersects  the  nonhem  boundary  line  of  South 
Carolina  if  the  said  branch  or  stream  of  Tugoloo  extends  so  far 
north  reserving  all  the  islands  in  the  said  rivers  Savannah  and 
Tugoloo  to  Georgia;  but  if  the  head  spring  or  source  of  any 
branch  [that  is,  all  branches]  or  stream  of  the  said  river  Tugoloo 
does  not  extend  to  the  nonh  boundary  line  of  South  Carolina, 
then  a  west  line  to  the  Mississippi  to  be  drawn  from  the  head 

Sor  source  of  the  said  branch  or  stream  of  Tugoloo  river 
extends  to  the  highest  northern  latitude  This  line 

should  “forever  hereafter  form  the  separation  limit  and  boundary 
between  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.”*  In  acceding 
to  this  agreement  Georgia  lost  territory  which  hitherto  had  um- 
formly  been  included  in  her  limits,  for  the  most  northern  branch 
of  the  Tugaloo-Chattooga  does  not  take  its  rise  as  far  north  as 
the  most  nonhem  stream  of  the  Keowee-Seneca.*  And,  further¬ 
more,  Georgia  by  accepting  the  western  prong  of  the  Savannah 
(that  is,  the  Tugaloo-Chattooga)  instead  of  securing  the  east¬ 
ern  prong  (that  is,  the  Keowee-Seneca),  gave  up  a  large  triangle 
of  land  between  these  stream  comprising  the  nonhwest  comer 
of  present-day  South  Carolina. 

^  August  9th  of  this  same  year  (1787)  the  United  States 
Congress  accepted  this  treaty  between  South  Carolina  and  Geor¬ 
gia,  declaring  that  it  “be  ratified  and  confirmed  and  that  the 
unes  and  limits  therein  specified  shall  be  hereafter  taken  and 
received  as  the  boundaries  between  the  said  states  of  South 
(Carolina  and  Georgia  for  ever.”^  South  Carolina,  thinking  that 
she  sdll  had  some  territory  left  nonh  of  the  Georgia  boundary, 
on  the  same  day  executed  her  deed  of  cession  of  it  to  the  Unitra 
States  with  this  description  of  its  boundaries:  “all  the  territory 
or  tract  of  country  included  within  the  river  Mississippi  and  a 

6.  Thid.,  754;  R.  R.  Hill,  ed.,  Joumait  of  the  Continentol  Congrett,  ttH- 
1789  (WashlnKton.  1936).  XXXIII,  471. 

6.  8««  Walballa  and  Cowee  sheets  of  the  Topographical  Mapa  of  the  United 
States. 

7.  Hill,  ed.,  Jourtioie  of  the  Continental  Congrett,  XXZIII,  474. 
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line  beginning  at  that  pan  of  the  said  River  which  is  intersected 
by  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Nonh  Carolina, 
and  continuing  along  the  said  boundary  line,  until  it  intersects 
the  ridge  or  chain  of  Mountains  which  divides  the  eastern  from 
the  western  waters,  then  to  be  continued  along  the  top  6f  the 
said  ridge  of  mountains  until  it  intersects  a  line  to  be  drawn  due 
west  from  the  head  of  the  southern  branch  of  Tugaloo  river 
to  the  said  Mountains,  and  thence  to  run  a  due  west  course  to 
the  River  Mississippi’’^  To  add  some  substance  to  this  imaginary 
territory.  South  L^olina,  it  will  be  noted  in  this  cession  to  the 
United  States,  without  any  right  drew  the  westward  line  from 
the  “southern  branch  of  Tugaloo  river,”  instead  of  from  the 
“most  northern  branch  or  stream  of  the  said  river  Tugoloo,”  as 
she  stated  in  the  Convention  of  Beaufort.  The  only  possible 
way  South  Carolina  could  have  had  additional  territory,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Beaufon  definition,  would  be  on  account  of  the  most 
northern  stream  of  the  Tugaloo  taking  its  rise  south  of  her 
nonhem  boundary,  which  is  not  the  fact. 

The  Treaty  of  Beaufon  having  been  ratified  by  both  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  and  having  been  accepted  by  Congress, 
Georgia  considered  the  boundaries  set  up  therein  irrevocable; 
and  to  funher  guarantee  them  she  insened  in  her  Constitution 
of  1798  almost  the  identical  words  of  the  Beaufon  Convention 
to  describe  her  limits  on  the  nonh.* 

South  Carolina  had  long  considered  the  35th  parallel  of  lati¬ 
tude  to  be  her  nonhem  boundary  west  of  the  first  ridge  of 
mountains  forming  the  height  of  land  between  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  the  streams  mnning  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This 
agreement  had  been  reached  with  Nonh  Carolina,  as  the  divid¬ 
ing  line  between  the  two  colonies,  in  1735,  when  commissioners 
from  each  state  assembled  to  mark  the  line.**  So  it  came  about 
that  South  Carolina’s  reasoning  all  along  in  her  dealings  with 
Georgia  was  conditioned  on  the  35th  parallel  being  her  nonhem 
boundary  though  she  had  not  named  it  in  the  Beaufon  treaty. 
Hence  it  was  mat  South  Carolina  seemed  to  think  there  was  a 
strip  of  territory  south  of  the  35th  parallel  which  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  Georgia,  because  she  thought  the  head  of  the  “south¬ 
ern  branch  of  Tugoloo  river”  or  even  the  “most  nonhem  branch 

~Ibid.,  471. 

9.  Watkina,  eds.,  Dige$t,  85. 

10.  M.  L.  Skagfa,  North  Carolitta  Boundary  DUputet  Involving  her  South- 
em  Una  (Chapel  HUl,  1941),  80-38. 
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or  stream  of  the  said  river  Tugaloo,”  did  not  reach  as  far  nonh 
as  the  35th  parallel.  This  strip  which  she  ceded  to  the  United 
States  in  1787,  was  non-existent,  for  it  is  now  well  known  that 
the  Tugaloo  takes  its  rise  north  of  the  35th  parallel. 

But  whether  this  South  Carolina  strip  was  mythical  or  not, 
it  was  ceded  to  Georgia  in  1802  by  Congress  as  pan  of  the  com¬ 
pensation  Georgia  received  for  giving  up  her  territory  west  of 
her  present  boundary.  Believing  that  she  had  received  additional 
territory,  Georgia  on  December  10,  1803,  erected  what  she 
thought  was  the  eastern  pan  of  it  into  a  new  county  which  she 
called  Walton,  and  in  defining  its  limits  she  first  used  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  35th  parallel.*^  And  in  an  act  of  December  10,  1804, 
she  clearly  indicated  the  35  th  parallel  as  her  nonhem  boundary, 
by  accepting  the  Nonh  Carolina-South  Carolina  boundary  agree¬ 
ment  instead  of  maintaining  her  colonial  boundary  line,  which 
was  nonh  of  the  35th  parallel  since  the  Tugaloo  River  rose  nonh 
of  that  parallel;  and  in  this  act  she  authorized  her  governor  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  meet  commissioners  whom  it  was  hoped 
Nonh  Carolina  would  appoint  to  survey  the  35th  parallel.** 
Georgia  had  now  definitely  given  up  her  nonhem  boundary  as 
designated  in  her  Chaner  of  1732  and  had  accepted  in  its  stead 
a  boundary  which  she  mistakenly  thought  would  give  her  more 
territory.  In  all  subsequent  negotiations  relative  to  her  nonhem 
boundary,  Georgia  never  depaned  from  her  acceptance  of  the 
35th  paralel. 

Since  the  first  mention  of  the  35th  parallel  in  official  Georgia 
descriptions  as  being  her  nonhem  boundary,  came  in  these  two 
laws  (1803  and  1804),  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  these  state¬ 
ments  were  in  conflict  with  her  Constitution  of  1798.  The  laws 
merely  used  the  more  definite  wording  while  the  Constitution 
carried  the  designation  making  possible  the  nonhem  boundary 
of  Georgia  as  coinciding  with  the  nonhem  boundary  of  South 
Carolina.  But  it  was  well  known  in  1798  (when  the  institution 
had  been  made)  that  the  35th  parallel  had  been  agreed  upon 
by  South  Carolina  and  Nonh  Carolina  as  their  dividing  line,  and 
hence  must  be  the  nonhem  boundary  of  South  Carolina.  So 
the  legislature  in  naming  the  35th  parallel  had  not  depaned  from 
the  Constitution.  But  on  account  of  insufficient  geographic  in¬ 
formation,  there  was  a  definite  conflict  between  the  description 

11.  A.  S.  Clayton,  ed.,  A  Compilation  of  the  Lav*  of  the  State*  of  Qtorpia 
.  .  .  (Auguita,  1812),  128-30. 

12.  Ibid.,  180-91. 
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of  the  northern  boundary  of  Georgia  as  given  in  her  original 
Charter  and  repeated  thereafter  until  1787  and  the  definition 
of  the  boundary  that  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  had 
adhered  to  since  1735  as  dividing  their  territory.  The  weight  of 
authority  was  heavily  on  Georgia’s  side,  for  her  Charter  ante¬ 
dated  by  three  years  the  agreement  of  the  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  commissioners,  and,  furthermore,  the  description 
held  by  Georgia  up  to  1787  was  the  work  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  whereas  the  35th  parallel  was  agreed  upon  by  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  two  subordinate  divisions  of  the  British  empire. 
But  because  Georgia  thought  the  35th  parallel  was  far  north  of 
where  it  actually  is,  she  gave  up  a  considerable  area  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  Convention  of  Beaufort  and  imbedding  it  in  her  Con¬ 
stitution— an  area  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  her  by  her 
Charter. 

The  Southern  Boundary  of  Tennessee 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  Georgia-North  Carolina  dis¬ 
pute  further,  for  thereafter  it  was  merely  an  attempt  to  mark 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  the  35th  parallel,  coupled  with  other 
complications  that  did  not  relate  to  tne  boundary.^*  In  the  mean¬ 
time  (1789-1790),  North  Carolina  had  ceded  to  the  Federal 
government  her  western  territory,  describing  it  as  “the  lands 
situated  within  the  chartered  limits  of  this  State’’  west  of  a  line 
which  was  minutely  described  as  extending  “to  the  southern 
boundary  of  this  State,’’  but  not  indicating  where  that  point  was, 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  could  be  reached  after  Unicoy  Mountain 
had  been  crossed,  by  following  along  “the  main  ridge  of  the  said 
mountain  to  the  southern  boundary  of  this  State  [which,  of 
course,  meant  the  35th  parallel]  .  .  .  In  1796  Congress  ad¬ 
mitted  Tennessee  as  a  state,  with  this  vague  description  of  its 
boundaries:  “the  whole  of  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina.’’^®  In  her  constitution 
of  this  year  (1796),  Tennessee  repeated  the  language  describing 
her  eastern  boimdary  used  by  North  Carolina  in  her  deed  of 
cession  to  Congress,  and  added  this  vague  verbage:  “And  that 
all  the  territory,  lands,  and  waters  lying  west  of  the  said  line, 
as  before  mentioned,  and  contained  within  the  chartered  limits 


13.  SkAggB,  north  Carolina  Boundary  DUputeo,  179-205. 

14.  Thorpe,  ed.,  Federal  and  State  Con*titution».  VI,  3410. 

15.  Ihid.,  3414 ;  Richard  Petera,  ed..  The  Public  Statute*  at  Large  of  the 
United  State*  of  America  .  .  ,  1789  to  March  S,  t$iS  .  .  .  (Boatoo,  1850),  I, 
491. 
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of  the  State  of  Nonh  Carolina,  are  within  the  boundaries  and 
limits  of  this  State  .  .  .  This  description  was  repeated  in  her 
subseouent  constitutions.”  Since  North  Carolina  from  1735,  had 
considered  her  southern  boundary  beyond  the  mountains  to  be 
the  35th  parallel,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  Tennessee  accepted 
this  definition,  from  the  beginning  of  her  existence  as  a  state. 

Marking  the  Georgia-Tennessee  Boundary 

As  the  Cherokee  Indians  inhabited  by  treaty  rights,  until  1835, 
all  of  the  nonhem  pan  of  Georgia  bordering  on  Tennessee  there 
seemed  to  be  no  immediate  need  for  marking  the  line  separating 
the  two  states.  Yet  the  question  of  removing  the  Indians  to  the 
regions  beyond  the  Mississippi  had  been  agitated,  especially  in 
Georgia,  from  1802  on,  and  sooner  or  later  the  line  would  have 
to  be  run.  The  first  action  came  from  Tennessee,  whose  legis¬ 
lature  on  November  10,  1817,  believing  that  “it  would  greatly 
tend  to  the  prevention  of  disputes,  to  have  the  boundary  line 
between  this  state  and  the  state  of  Georgia  ascertained,  run  and 
marked,  before  settlements  are  made  on,  or  near  said  line  by 
individuab  under  the  authority  of  either  state,”  provided  for 
commissioners  to  run  such  a  line  as  soon  as  Georgia  should  pass 
like  legislation.*®  Being  in  hearty  agreement,  Georgia  provided 
by  act  of  her  legislature  the  next  month  (December  16,  1817), 
for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  join  those  of  Tennessee 
to  proceed  with  the  survey.** 

Though  the  winter  season  was  no  time  to  run  the  line.  Gover¬ 
nor  WiUiam  Rabun  of  Georgia  with  commendable  haste,  wrote 
Governor  Joseph  McMinn  of  Tennessee  on  December  18th, 
suggesting  that  they  begin  to  make  preparations  for  running  the 
line  and  that  the  commissioners  start  on  the  Tugaloo  River, 
which  would  include  a  re-survey  of  the  Georgia-North  Carolina 
line,  which  Andrew  Ellicott  had  attempted  to  locate  along  the 
35th  parallel  in  1811.*®  Governor  McMinn  thought  that  it  would 
be  bmer  to  wait  until  late  spring  to  begin  the  work  and  that 

16.  Thorpe,  ed.,  Federal  and  State  Conetitutione,  VI,  3424. 

17.  Ihid.,  3429,  3452. 

18.  Aet$  Patted  at  the  Pint  Settion  of  the  Twelfth  Oeneral  Attemblv  of 
the  State  of  Tennettee  .  .  .  One  Thoutand  Bight  Hundred  and  Sex>entetn  (Knox- 
▼lUe,  1817),  75-76. 

19.  Aett  of  the  Oeneral  Attemblu  of  the  State  of  Oeorgia  .  .  .  November  and 
December,  1817  (MllledgevUle,  1818),  152;  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  ed.,  A  Compilation 
of  the  Lawt  of  the  State  of  Oeorgia  .  .  .  tinee  the  Year  1810  to  the  Tear 
1810  .  .  .  (Aai.oata,  1821),  1184-85. 

20.  GoTcmor^’  L«tterbook,  Oeorgia,  1814-1821  (llannacript  In  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  ArchlTia  and  Hiatory,  Atlanta),  207-208. 
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the  point  of  departure  should  be  the  western  end  rather  than 
the  eastern.  Governor  Rabun  on  February  ii,  i8i8,  agreed  and 
added  in  his  letter  to  McMinn  that  though  the  boundary  was 
defined  in  Georgia’s  constitution,  yet  “as  the  35th  degree  of 
North  latitude  has  generally  been  held  and  considered  as  the 
true  line  between  the  two  States,  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the 
commissioners  can  ascertain  correctly  that  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
plainly  mark  and  designate  the  same,  the  object  of  the  two  States 
will  oe  accomplished.”  He  added  further,  “Should  your  Ex¬ 
cellency  be  of  different  opinion,  you  will  please  to  signify  your 
views  on  that  subject.”*^ 

Heading  the  Georgia  commissioners  was  Thomas  Stocks  with 
James  Camak  as  mathematician;  John  Cocke  was  in  charge 
of  the  Tennessee  commission  with  James  G.  Gains  as  mathemati¬ 
cian.  They  arrived  at  Nickajack  in  May,  1818.  Governor  Mc¬ 
Minn  accompanied  hb  commissioners  part  of  the  way,  but  was 
prevented  from  completing  hb  journey  by  the  necessity  of 
treating  with  a  group  of  (^erokee  chiefs  who  were  hostile  to 
the  survey.” 

Having  agreed  that  the  35th  parallel  was  her  northern  boun¬ 
dary,  Georgia  now  receded  from  another  positive  advantage. 
According  to  the  Articles  of  Cession  and  Agreement  made  in 
1802  between  Georgia  and  the  United  States,  the  western  boun¬ 
dary  of  Georgia  was  described  as  the  Chattahoochee  River  up 
to  the  first  big  bend  beyond  Uchee  Creek,  and  “thence,  in  a 
direct  line,  to  Nickajack,  on  the  Tennessee  river;  then  crossing 
the  said  last  mentioned  river;  and  thence,  running  up  the  said 
Tennessee  river  and  along  the  western  bank  thereof,  to  the 
southern  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Tennessee;  .  .  .  In¬ 
stead  of  holding  out  for  thb  comer  on  which  to  begin  the  sur¬ 
vey  eastward,  the  Georgians  as  well  as  the  Tennesseeans  began 
making  observations  to  determine  the  35th  parallel,  “all  of  which 
have  made  the  35th  degree  of  north  latitude  2  miles  south  of 
Nickajack  old  town.”**  By  such  supine  compliance,  Georgia  not 
only  failed  to  reach  the  Tennessee  River,  to  which  the  Articles 
of  Cession  of  1802  gave  her  a  clear  right,  but  as  it  was  to  turn 
out,  she  did  not  even  reach  the  35th  parallel. 

The  surveyors  started  on  June  1  and  ended  on  the  27th.  In- 

21.  Ibid.,  211. 

22.  OeorpiA  Journal  (MlUedgeTille),  June  16,  1818. 

23.  American  State  Papers.  Documents  Lef^lative  and  Baeeutive,  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Public  Lands  (Waabington,  1882),  I,  128. 

24.  Oeorgia  Journal,  June  16,  1818. 
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stead  of  stopping  when  they  reached  the  end  of  the  Georgia- 
Tennessee  boundary,  they  continued  on,  establishing  the  Georgia- 
North  Carolina  line  to  a  point  within  about  37  miles  of  its 
termination  opposite  an  island  in  the  North  Fork  of  the  Chattooga 
River  on  the  true  35th  parallel.  The  distances  as  given  in  the 
surveyors’  notes  are  surprisingly  correct.  The  entire  distance 
of  the  survey  was  according  to  their  notes  1 10  miles;  the  distance 
to  the  point  where  the  Georgia-Tennessee  line  ends  is  riven  as 
about  74  miles  (though  they  seemed  oblivious  of  the  met  that 
this  point  was  the  end  of  the  line).  The  distance  is  at  present 
calculated  to  be  72.8  miles.  They  continued  their  survey  on  for 
about  37  miles,  until  they  reached  a  mountain  which  they  thought 
was  Unicoy  Mountain,  for  they  knew  that  the  deed  ceding  the 
Tennessee  region  to  Congress,  which  North  Carolina  made  in 
1790,  described  the  line  as  intersecting  the  Georgia  line  beyond 
the  Unicoy  Mountain.  The  mountain  on  which  the  surveyors 
stopped  is  probably  the  one  which  is  today  labeled  on  the 
Dahlonega  Quadrangle  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Bly  Gap,  which  is  near  Hightower  Bald.*®  Conclusive  evidence 
that  the  surveyors  thought  that  they  had  run  only  the  Georgia- 
Tennessee  line  is  seen  in  Stocks’  letter  of  July  4,  1818,  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Rabun,  describing  the  line  (see  Appendix  A)  and  in  a 
statement  Camak  made  in  1826,  referring  to  the  1818  survey: 
“The  boundary  between  the  states  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee, 
has  been,  by  actual  measurement,  ascertained  to  be  109  miles 
in  length.”** 

In  early  July  (the  4th),  Stocks  wrote  the  Georgia  governor, 
saying  that  the  commissioners  began  the  survey  on  the  35th 
parallel,  “87  chains  south  of  Tennessee  river,  and  one  quarter 
of  a  mile  south  of  Nickajack  cave.”  He  then  gave  a  description 
of  the  line  surveyed  to  Unicoy  Mountain  which  was  “the  divid- 
i^  line  between  the  state  of  N.  Carolina  and  Tennessee.” 
The  distance  they  surveyed,  he  said,  was  110  miles.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Governor  Rabun  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  on 
November  3,  1818,  the  commissioners  from  the  two  states  met 

25.  A  manaMrIpt  copy  of  this  sanreV'  entltl«d  "Field  notes  snd  Report." 
Is  la  the  Tennessee  ArebiTes,  NsshTllIe.  Tboagh  not  signed,  it  may  be  assumed 
to  be  the  official  report.  It  Is  pnbllsbed  for  the  first  time,  as  Appendix  B  of 
this  article. 

26.  “Report  on  the  Boundary  between  Georgia  and  Alabama  by  Jas.  Camak 
1626.  Dated  January  15,  1827"  (Manuscript  In  the  office  of  the  Georgia  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State),  18. 

27.  Gsorpto  Joamal.  July  14.  1818. 
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at  Nickajack  “and  after  a  laborious  tour  of  several  weeks,  com¬ 
pleted  the  line,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both  parties.”** 

Was  the  i8t 8  Survey  Ratified? 

Tennessee  was  also  well  satisfied  with  this  survey,  and  at  the 
next  meeting  of  her  legislature  she  ratified  the  line,  on  October 
30,  1819.  According  to  that  act,  the  line  began  “at  a  point  in 
the  true  parallel  of  the  thirty  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  as 
found  by  James  Carmak  [Camak],  Mathematician  on  part  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  James  S.  Gains,  Mathematician  on  part 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  on  a  rock  about  two  feet  high  .... 
which  stands  one  mile  and  twenty  eight  poles  from  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  due  south  from  near  the  center 
of  the  old  Indian  town  of  Nickajack  and  near  the  top  of  the 
Nickajack  mountain.”  After  a  further  description  the  act  de¬ 
clared  it  “the  true  dividing  line  ben^een  the  states  of  Tennessee 
and  Georgia”  and  “is  hereby  in  every  part  and  parcel  thereof 
established  as  the  true  southern  boundary  line  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee  .  .  .  .”  According  to  section  two  of  this  law,  “Be  it 
enacted j  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  so  soon 
as  the  state  of  Georgia  shall  have  passed  a  law  similar  in  its  pro¬ 
visions.”*® 

But  what  did  Georgia  say,  apart  from  Governor  Rabun’s  state¬ 
ment  in  his  message  that  the  survey  was  made  “to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  both  parties”?  On  December  18,  1819,  the  gover¬ 
nor  approved  a  resolution  of  the  legislature  by  which  he  was 
“authorized  and  requested  to  have  recorded  in  the  surveyor 
general’s  office  of  this  state,  the  maps  of  the  lines  as  run,  divid- 
mg  this  state  and  the  states  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina, 
with  the  certificates  thereunto  annexed,  and  pay  for  the  same 
out  of  the  contingent  fund.”*®  This  resolution  fell  far  short  of 
“a  law  similar”  to  the  act  of  the  Tennessee  legislature,  ratifying 
the  line;  and  according  to  the  wording  of  the  Tennessee  law, 
the  line  was  not  to  be  considered  as  established  until  a  similar 
law  should  be  passed  by  Georgia.  This  resolution  was  clearly 

28.  JottmoJ  0/  the  Senate  0/  the  State  0/  Oeorgia  .  .  .  November  ani  Decem¬ 
ber,  1619  (MtlledireTllle,  n.  d.),  7. 

29.  Acte  of  a  Public  or  General  Nature,  Paeeed  at  the  Firet  Seeeion  of  the 
Thirteenth  General  Aeeembly  of  the  State  of  Tenneeeee  .  .  .  One  Thoueand 
Eight  Hundred  and  Nineteen  (NaibTille,  1819),  43^4. 

30.  Lamar,  ed..  Compilation  of  the  Laioi  of  Georgia,  1217 ;  Acte  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Aeeembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  Paeeed  at  Hilledgeville,  at  an  Annual 
Seeeion,  in  November  and  December,  1810  (MUledseTllle.  1819),  146;  Journal 
of  the  Georgia  Senate,  1819,  pp.  77,  91. 
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not  a  ratification  by  Georgia,  but  for  the  next  sixty-eight  years 
Georgia  officially  remained  silent.  Though  this  ^ence  might 
be  considered  as  consent,  yet  it  was  not  so  construed  by  Georgia 
in  her  further  dealings  with  North  Carolina.  It  should  be  noted 
here  that  a  re-survey  of  the  Georgia-North  Carolina  line  had  been 
made  in  the  fall  of  1819,  which  explains  the  inclusion  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  resolution  providing  for  filing  the  maps  of  the 
Georgia-Tennessee  survey.  Seven  years  later  Georgia  had  become 
so  dissatisfied  with  the  Georgia-North  Carolina  survey  that  she 
had  a  new  line  run,  and  the  fact  is  that  to  the  present  time  Geor¬ 
gia  has  come  no  nearer  ratifying  any  Georgia-Nonh  Carolina 
survey  than  she  has  any  Georgia-Tennessee  survey.” 

As  examples  of  ratifications  of  surveys,  the  action  of  Georgia 
in  relation  to  the  surveys  of  the  Georgia-Florida  line  and  of  the 
Georgia-Alabama  line  are  here  presented.  The  long-drawn-out 
trouble  between  Georgia  and  Florida  over  their  boundary  was 
Hnally  settled  in  a  survey  which  Georgia  accepted  on  December 
13,  1866,  in  this  positive  language:  That  the  line  “is  hereby  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  permanent  boundary  line  between  the  States 
of  Georgia  and  Florida;  and  that  the  Governor  of  this  State  be, 
and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  issue  his  proclamation  that  the 
said  line  so  run  and  marked  has  been  and  is  declared  to  be  the 
permanent  boundary  line  between”  the  two  states.”  The  Geor¬ 
gia-Alabama  line  had  been  accepted  December  8,  1826  in  this 
direct  statement:  “That  the  line  run  and  marked  from  Nickajack 
to  Miller’s  Bend  on  the  Chattahoochie,  is  the  true  line  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Articles  of  Cession  of  1802  between  the  United 


81.  Skani,  North  Carolina  Boundary  Ditpute*,  205  la  mtataken  In  aaaart- 
Inc  that  UMF^a  baa  “acquIeMed  in  tbe  location  of  North  Carollna’a  aoutbern 
boundary  line.'*  Georgia  baa  agreed  to  tbe  85tb  parallel  of  north  latitude,  but 
tbe  North  Carolina  line  today,  though  beginning  on  that  parallel,  aoon  derlatea 
from  It,  and  ao  la  no  more  the  correct  line  than  la  tbe  Tenneaaee  line.  Dr. 
Skagga  dtea  aa  evidence  for  bln  atatement  the  boundary  deacrlption  In  R.  H. 
Cla»,  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  and  D.  Irwin,  eda.,  The  Code  of  the  State  of  Oeorffia 
(Atlanta,  1851),  Tbla  aectlon  fUen  the  35tb  parallel  aa  tbe  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  Georgia  on  tbe  one  aide  and  North  Carolina  and  Tenneaaee  on  tbe  other 
and  then  proceeda  to  fix  It  on  tbe  eartb’a  nnrface  by  an  Impoaaible  deacrlption. 
It  waa  tbna  not  an  act  of  the  leginlatnre,  aa  Dr.  Skagn  aaaerta,  that  fixed  the 
85tb  parallel  aa  tbe  boundary,  but  a  aectlon  of  tbe  Georgia  Code,  which  tbe 
leglalature  adopted  on  December  19,  1860,  “to  be  of  force  and  take  effect,  on 
the  flrat  of  January,  1862.’’  Ibid.,  Ix-x.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  Georgia  re-opened 
with  North  Carolina  tbe  boundary  diacuaaion  In  1883,  a  move  which  North 
Carolina  had  Invited  on  March  12,  1881  In  an  act  of  her  leglalature  providing 
for  tbe  appointment  of  aurveyora  and  commiaaionera  to  determine  her  bonn- 
darlea  with  Virginia,  Tenneaaee,  Georgia,  and  Sooth  Carolina.  Acte  and  Reeo- 
lutione  0)  the  Oeneral  Attembly  of  the  State  of  Oeorgia,  IBSt-BS  (Atluta, 
1883),  689. 

32.  Acte  of  the  Oeneral  Aeeembly  of  the  State  of  Oeorgia  .  .  .  November 
and  December,  IBBt  (Macon,  1867),  221. 
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States  and  Georgia,  and  that  it  be  recognized  as  such  by  the 
State  of  Georgia.”** 

Early  Doubts  as  to  the  Correctness  of  the  i8i8  Survey 

But  by  this  very  definite  acceptance  of  the  Alabama  line, 
Georgia  weakened  her  case  in  any  subsequent  dispute  with 
Tennessee,  for  the  Alabama  line,  both  by  logic  and  official 
agreements,  must  end  on  the  Tennessee  line.  As  has  appeared, 
the  Alabama  line  stopped  far  short  of  the  point  named  in  the 
Articles  of  Cession  of  1802,  and  considerably  short  of  the  35th 
parallel.  When  this  line  was  surveyed  in  1826,  it  happens  that 
James  Camak,  who  had  been  the  mathematician  on  the  Tennessee 
survey,  was  engaged  again  to  act  as  mathematician.**  The  Geor¬ 
gia  and  Alabama  commissioners  finding  the  point  mentioned  in 
the  Articles  of  Cession  of  1802  to  be  in  the  state  of  Tennessee** 
and  even  Nickajack  old  field  to  be  “about  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
north”  of  the  Georgia-Tennessee  boundary  (as  surveyed  in 
1818),  they  stopped  when  they  reached  the  old  survey  of  1818. 
Nevertheless,  Camak  here  made  new  observations  to  determine 
the  35th  parallel.  On  account  of  a  lack  of  water  on  Raccoon 
Mountain,  which  was  “a  short  distance  south  of  the  Northern 
boundary  of  the  state  ....  we  were  compelled  to  select  a  spot 
in  Nickajack  Old  Field,  near  the  Mouth  of  the  Cave  at  tW 
place,  and  47  ch  40  Links  north  of  the  35th  degree  of  North 
Latitude— the  northern  boundary,  of  the  state.”*" 

As  Camak  had  become  doubtful  of  the  correctness  of  the 
location  of  the  35th  parallel  made  in  the  Georgia-Tennessee  sur¬ 
vey  of  1818,  he  now  made  new  observations  and  came  to  this 
conclusion: 

“Latitude  of  Northern  Boundary”  34  59  36  N 

“Latitude  of  the  Obsy  [Observatory]  at  Nickajack”  35  00 

06  N*L 

Though  he  did  not  resurvey  the  Georgia-Tennessee  line** 
he  made  these  comments:  “Admitting  that  the  observations  and 

33.  Aett  of  the  OenerxU  af«eii»Mv  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  .  I9tt  (Mil- 
ledReTllle,  1826),  211. 

34.  Georgia  Journal,  May  16,  Sept.  5,  Nov.  14,  1826. 

35.  Report  of  Georgia  Commlaaioners  on  Georgla-AIabama  Boundary  Surrey 
1826  (Manuscript  In  Office  of  Georgia  Secretary  of  State),  11. 

36.  Camak  Report  on  Georgla-Alabama  Survey,  1826  (Manuscript  filed  with 
the  Georgia-Alabama  Surrey,  1826),  8.  C.  E.  Battle,  “The  Georgia-Tennessee 
Boundary  Dispute,”  in  Report  of  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Beeiion  of  the  Georgia 
Bar  Ateoeiation  .  .  .  iSOt  (Atlanta,  1902),*  106  mistakenly  attributes  this 
Camak  Report  as  relating  to  a  second  surrey  Camak  made  of  the  Georgia- 
Tennessee  Doundary,  when  in  fact  it  related  onlr  to  obserrations  he  made  in 
connection  with  bis  work  as  matbemaUcian  on-  the  Georgia-Alabama  Surrey. 

37.  Camak  Report,  47. 

38.  Battle,  “Geor^a-Tennessee  Boundary  Dispute,'*  106. 
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results  of  1826  are  correct,  and  of  consequence  that  this  boun¬ 
dary  has  been  fixed  37  90/100  chains  too  far  South,  the  loss 
sustained  by  Georgia  will  equal  to  51  51/100  square  miles,  or 
33,048  8/10  acres.  [About  68  square  miles  is  the  present  esti¬ 
mate.]  This  is  to  be  understood  as  relating  only  to  the  boundary 
between  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  For  the  termination  of  the 
boundary,  between  Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  on  the  top  of 
Unacoi  Mountain  is  —  yards  north  of  the  aforesaid  line.”** 

Camak  added,  ‘i  pretend  not  to  decide  positively  whether  the 
observations  of  1818,  or  those  of  1826  are  entitled  to  a  preference.” 
This  doubt  was  brought  about  by  the  faulty  tables  and  none-too- 
good  instruments  which  he  was  forced  to  use,  in  both  surveys. 
He  threw  out  this  hint  to  Georgia:  “Taking  everything  into 
consideration,'  I  am  inclined  to  give  a  preference  to  the  results 
of  1826.” 

“Whether  the  difference  of  the  results  of  1818  and  1826, 
which  I  have  pointed  out,  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  induce 
the  authorities  of  the  state  to  carry  the  investigation  farther, 
is  a  matter  for  their  consideration.”^  Apparently  the  Georgia 
government  thought  not,  though  it  is  significant  to  keep  in  mind 
that  Camak’s  report  was  not  made  until  January  15,  1827,  more 
than  a  month  alter  Georgia  had  definitely  accepted  the  Alabama 
line.  It  is  not  impossible  to  assume  that  Georgia  now  thought 
that  it  was  too  late  to  act;  or  more  likely,  that  the  small  amount 
of  territory  was  not  worth  worrying  about— especially  since  the 
Indians  were  still  in  control  of  it. 

Georgu^s  Apparent  Acceptance  of  the  1818 
Survey  —  Land  Lotteries  —  Railroads 

Excepting  this  doubt  raised  by  Camak  in  1826,  Georgia  slept 
on  her  rights  for  sixty-eight  years,  as  has  been  previously  stated, 
and  in  one  way  or  another  accepted  by  indirection  the  1818 
survey.  In  1830  Georgia  divided  all  the  lands  occupied  by  the 
Cherokees  into  four  sections  preparatory  to  applying  the  land 
lottery  system  to  the  region.^*  As  surveys  were  necessary  in 
dividing  the  sections  into  districts  which  in  turn  were  to  be  cut 
into  K^acre  lots,  notice  of  the  location  of  the  Georgia-Tennes- 
see  boundary  necessarily  had  to  be  taken  in  making  these  sur- 

sa.  Camak  Report,  18-19. 

40.  Ihii..  20-21. 

41.  Aet»  oj  the  Oeneral  Aetemblw  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  .  October,  No¬ 
vember  anA  December,  laso  (IfUledKeTiUe,  1831),  127-48. 
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veys.  Official  maps  were  published,  in  every  instance  where 
a  lot  touched  the  Tennessee  border,  the  old  survey  was  ac¬ 
cepted.^*  The  next  year  (1831)  Georgia  established  Cherokee 
County,  which  bordered  on  Tennessee,  and  in  describing  its 
area,  she  raised  no  issue  as  to  the  Tennessee  boundary  survey, 
when  she  said  that  it  extended  northward  to  include  all  lands 
lying  “within  the  limits  of  Georgia.”** 

The  railroad  era  having  set  in,  lines  were  soon  being  projected 
across  the  Georgia-Tennessee  border— a  move  which  would  have 
to  take  note  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  states  when 
charters  were  being  secured  and  surveys  made.  When  Georgia  in 
1836  decided  to  build  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  to 
Chattanooga,  she  found  it  necessary  to  secure  permission  from 
Tennessee  to  cross  into  that  state.  The  next  year  (on  November 
23),  the  Georgia  legislature  resolved  to  dispatch  an  agent  to 
Tennessee  to  ask  her  legislature,  then  in  session,  to  pass  an  act  “au¬ 
thorizing  the  extension  of  our  State  Road  from  the  Georgia  line 
through  the  Territory  of  Tennessee,  to  the  Tennessee  nver.”** 
Tennessee,  January  24,  1838,  granted  Georgia  the  right-of-way 
“for  the  extension  and  construction  of  her  said  railroad  from 
the  Georgia  line  to  the  Tennessee  river.”*®  In  neither  was  there 
a  question  about  the  boundary  raised.  On  December  29,  1838, 
the  Georgia  legislature  in  a  resolution  relating  to  the  Hiwassee 
Railroad  took  occasion  to  say  that  the  road  began  at  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  and  extended  to  “Red  Clay  Council  Ground,  on  the 
Georgia  line.”**  By  mentioning  Red  Clay  as  being  on  the  Georgia 
line,  the  legislature  unwittingly  admitted  that  the  survey  of 
1818  was  binding.  By  reference  to  the  Dalton  Sheet  of  the 
Topographical  Maps  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Georgia-Tennessee  boundary  still  passes  through  Red  Clay- 
in  fact  a  slight  distance  north  of  the  railroad  station. 

42.  Compare,  for  Inatance,  the  northern  bonndan  line  of  the  2nd  aeetion 
of  the  27th  district  with  the  Dalton  Sheet  of  the  Topographical  Maps  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  4th  section  of  the  9th  district  with  the  Catoosa  Sheet, 
For  these  ana  other  lottery  maps  which  touch  the  Oeorala-Tennessee  boundary 
line,  see  J.  F.  Smith,  The  Cherokee  Land  Lottery  .  .  .  (New  York,  1828),  186, 
227,  234,  819,  361,  368,  410. 

48.  Aete  of  the  Oeneral  Aeeemhly  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  .  November  and 
Deoember,  list  (MUledgeTille,  1832),  74. 

44.  Acte  of  the  General  Aeeembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia  ,  .  .  Sovemher  and 
December,  liSl  (MilledKcville.  1838),  270. 

49.  Acte  Paeeed  at  the  Firet  Seetion  of  the  Tvienty-Second  General  Aeeem¬ 
bly  of  the  State  of  Tenneeeee,  18S7-8  (Nashville,  1838),  819-20. 

46.  Acte  of  the  General  Aeeembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  .  November 
and  December.  1888  (Milledgeville,  1889),  281. 
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Revival  of  Boundary  Discussion  —  Western  End,  Eastern  End 

Two  developments  finally  woke  Geor^  from  her  long  sleep 
over  the  i8i8  survey.  One  grew  out  of  her  fear  that  Tennessee 
was  not  pursuing  a  friendly  course  toward  Georgia’s  Western 
and  Atlantic  Railroad  properties  in  that  state;  the  other  arose 
from  uncertainties  among  landowners  along  the  border  as  to 
whether  their  properties  lay  in  Georgia  or  in  Tennessee,  But 
in  neither  movement  did  there  seem  to  appear  a  demand  for  a 
resurvey  of  the  whole  line.  At  one  time  there  was  a  desire  to 
have  a  resurvey  made  of  the  western  end,  in  the  Dade  and 
Walker  counties  frontier,  and  at  another,  to  have  the  eastern 
end  run  along  the  Fannin  County  line. 

Georgia  having  during  the  1870’s  and  i88o’s  revived  with 
North  Carolina  and  with  South  Carolina  a  discussion  of  her 
boundary  lines  separating  her  territory  from  those  states,  readily 
fell  into  a  critical  mood  relating  to  the  Tennessee  border.  On 
October  15,  1887,  the  Georgia  legislature  reciting  in  an  act  passed 
on  that  day  that  as  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  “the  location  of 
the  State  une  between  Georgia  and  Tennessee  on  that  part  of 
the  line  which  runs  between  Dade  County,  in  Georgia,  and 
Marion  and  Hamilton  Counties,  in  Tennessee,”  directed  the 
Georgia  governor  to  communicate  with  ^he  Tennessee  governor 
on  having  a  joint  survey  of  this  part  of  the  line  made.  If  Tennes¬ 
see  acted  then  the  Georgia  governor  should  appoint  three  com¬ 
missioners  to  join  a  like  group  from  Tennessee  “to  survey,  es¬ 
tablish  and  proclaim  the  true  Ime  between  the  disputed  points.”*^ 
As  Tennessee  had  an  age-old  boundary  dispute  with  Virginia 

Oat  this  time,  she  did  not  borrow  any  further  boundary 
les  from  Georgia.  In  fact  Governor  “Bob”  Taylor  was 
in  no  mood  at  this  time  to  pursue  the  question  further  with 
Virginia,  as  he  clearly  indicated  in  his  message  to  the  legislature 
on  January  ii,  1889,  when  he  said  that  he  had  written  Governor 
Fitzhugh  Lee  of  Virginia  “that  I  would  ‘decline  to  take  any 
steps  toward  reopening  a  question  which  had  so  long  been  re¬ 
garded  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  as  permanently  settled.’  ”** 

But  as  the  Tennessee- Virginia  dispute  was  alxiut  to  get  into 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Tennessee  decided  it  might 
be  just  as  well  to  treat  with  Georgia.  The  Tennessee  legislature 

47.  Act*  and  lt«$ol»tiont  of  the  General  Aetembln  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
1884-7  (AtUnU,  1887),  II.  lOS. 

48.  Senate  Journal  of  the  Forty-Sixth  General  Aieemhtg  of  the  State  of 
Tenneeeee  .  .  .  January  7,  1889  (NashTllle,  1889),  37, 
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declared  in  an  act  passed  on  April  8,  1889,  that  “WHEREAS, 
There  are  grave  douots  as  to  the  location  of  the  State  line  between 
Georgia  and  Tennessee  on  that  part  of  the  line  between  Dade 
County,  Georgia,  and  Marion  and  Hamilton  Counties,  Tennessee, 
creating  trouble  and  inconvenience  between  the  two  States,” 
therefore,  the  governor  should  appoint  three  commissioners  to 
act  with  a  like  group  from  Georgia  to  survey,  establish,  and 
proclaim  “the  true  line  between  the  disputed  points.”  It  very 
carefully  and  cleverly  protected  itself  against  agreeing  to  reopen 
the  question  of  resurveying  the  entire  line,  or  even  depart^g 
from  the  old  Georgia-Tennesesee  survey  of  1818  or  the  Georgia- 
Alabama  survey  of  1826,  by  declaring  that  the  commissioners 
“shall  begin  their  survey  at  that  point  where  Georgia  and  Ala¬ 
bama  comer,  and  run  east  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  establish  the 
disputed  line.”^*  Yet  by  agreeing  to  open  the  question  at  all, 
Tennessee  lost  some  of  the  strength  of  her  position,  gained  by 
sixty-eight  years  of  Georgia  silence.  Now  she  had  admitted  that 
the  line  might  not  be  correctly  surveyed,  but  she  largely  nulli¬ 
fied  such  an  admission  by  insisting  that  the  survey  should  begin 
in  the  old  point  of  1818,  reaffirmed  in  1826. 

According  to  the  Georgia  act  of  1887,  the  governor  was  not 
empowered  to  appoint  commissioners  unless  Tennessee  should 
provide  commissioners  to  join  them.  In  1889  Tennessee,  as  has 
appeared,  empowered  her  governor  to  appoint  such  commis¬ 
sioners;  but  for  reasons  unknown  neither  Governor  John  B. 
Gordon  of  Georgia  nor  Governor  Taylor  of  Tennessee  acted. 
There  was,  however,  every  reason  for  Governor  Gordon  to 
have  acted  after  1889,  and  equally  good  reason  from  Tennessee’s 
standpoint  for  Governor  Taylor  not  to  act,  for  Tennessee  was 
only  too  glad  not  to  jeopardize  by  further  discussion  the  pos¬ 
session  of  territory  wnich  had  not  been  originally  assigned  to 
her.  Governor  Taylor  may  have  been  trying  to  extricate  his 
state  from  the  fal^  step  the  legislature  had  taken  in  1889  in 
agreeing  to  re-open  the  discussion. 

40.  Aet$  of  the  State  of  Tenneeeee  patted  hy  the  Forty-Sixth  Oeneral  At- 
eembly,  188$  (NaibviUe,  1889),  489-500.  The  doctrine  laid  down  In  the  United 
Statea  Supreme  Court  declaion  of  Virginia  vi.  Tennettee  (148  U.  8.,  503-28) 
that  a  boundary  line  long  acquieaced  In  by  a  atate  would  be  ‘‘conclualTe  even 
If  It  be  ascertained  that  It  varies  somewhat  from  the  courses  iclven  In  the 
original  grant,”  might  seem  to  preclude  Georria  from  ever  forcing  a  departure 
from  the  old  1818  Incorrect  survey.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  noted  that  both 
Tennessee  and  Vl,inla  bad  definitely  in  specific  language  ratified  the  line 
which  they  had  under  dispute  now.  In  the  present  case  neither  Georgia  nor 
Tennessee  has  accepted  the  line,  for  by  the  expressed  terms  of  the  act  of  the 
latter  state  in  1819,  there  was  no  acceptance  without  a  like  act  on  the  part 
of  Georgia.  As  la  well  known,  Georgia  passed  no  such  act. 
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Efforts  of  Governor  W.  J.  Northen 

In  1890  William  J.  Northen  became  governor  of  Georgia, 
and  in  getting  acquainted  with  all  the  duties  of  his  office  and 
with  the  unfinished  business  of  his  predecessor,  he  ran  into  the 
sleeping  boundary  question.  On  July  20,  1891,  he  wrote  Gov¬ 
ernor  J.  P.  Buchanan  of  Tennessee  enclosing  a  copy  of  Geor¬ 
gia’s  act  of  1887  and  calling  the  Tennessee  governors  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  “to  the  interest  of  the  Gtizens  of  the 
Counties  touching  upon  the  disputed  line  that  the  matter  of 
boundary  should  be  definitely  determined,  and  1  write  to  en¬ 
quire  if  your  Excellency  is  now  empowered  to  act  in  the 
premises.’’*® 

For  nearly  six  months  he  awaited  Governor  Buchanan’s  an¬ 
swer,  and  not  being  accorded  the  courtesy  of  a  reply  he  wrote 
again  on  December  i  (1891)  reminding  the  Tennessee  governor 
that  no  reply  had  been  received  to  the  July  letter.  Suggesting 
that  his  own  letter  or  the  Tennessee  governor’s  reply  might 
“have  miscarried,’’  Northen  begged  “to  ask  if  the  former  was 
ever  received,  and,  if  so,  what,  if  any,  was  the  nature  of  the 
reply.”*'  Governor  Buchanan  had  apparently  decided  that  the 
Georgia-Tennessee  boundary  line  was  a  subject  tabooed  in  re¬ 
spectable  official  circles  in  Tennessee,  for  again  he  took  no 
notice  of  the  Georgia  governor’s  letter— though  he  was  by  the 
laws  of  his  own  legislature  empowered  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  act  with  like  commissioners  of  Georgia.  But  governors  come 
and  go,  and  in  Tennessee  in  1893  Peter  Turney  succeeded  Buc¬ 
hanan  as  governor. 

With  renewed  hope  Governor  Northen  wrote  Governor 
Turney  on  June  26,  1893,  informing  him  of  his  ill  luck  in  se¬ 
curing  an  answer  from  Buchanan.  “It  is,  of  course,”  said  Northen, 
“to  the  interest  of  the  citizens  of  both  states,  in  the  counties 
touching  upon  the  disputed  line,  that  the  matter  of  boundary 
should  be  definitely  determined,  and  I  write  now  to  ask  if  your 
Excellency  has  authority,  under  the  laws  of  Tennessee  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Governor  of  this  State  in  securing  this  result.”** 
Without  waiting  long  for  a  reply,  Governor  Northen  intensi¬ 
fied  his  initiative  by  appointing  on  July  7  (1893),  in  pursuance 
of  the  act  of  1887,  three  Georgia  commissioners,  S.  W.  Hale, 

50.  OoTernorn’  Li«ttertK>ok,  Georgia,  1880-1884  (Manuacript  In  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Archlvea  and  Blatory,  Atlanta),  250. 

51.  m*..  271. 

52.  /Md..  887-88. 
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L.  J.  Lumpkin,  and  J.  1.  Johnson,  all  of  Dade  County  to  meet 
commissioners  “to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Tennes¬ 
see.”®*  Apparently  it  had  become  a  tradition  with  Tennessee 
governors  to  ignore  all  communications  from  Georgia  gover¬ 
nors,  which  dealt  with  the  boundary  question,  for  Turney 
neither  answered  Governor  Northen’s  letter  nor  did  he  obey 
the  law  of  his  own  legislature  (1889)  requiring  the  governor 
to  appoint  boundary  commissioners.  Governor  Northen,  who 
must  have  had  the  patience  of  a  Job  and  a  courtesy  unequalled 
in  the  annals  of  modem  times,  wrote  Governor  Turney  again 
on  September  15,  (1893)  reminding  him  of  the  letter  sent  him 
in  July  informing  him  that  Georgia  had  appointed  her  commis¬ 
sioners  and  asking  him  the  names  of  the  Tennessee  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  also  informing  him:  “I  have  received  no  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  and  I  have  some  fear  that  it 
may  not  have  reached  you.  May  I  ask  your  Excellency  to  be 
kind  enough  to  enlighten  me  on  thb  point?”®*  Thus  ended  Geor¬ 
gia’s  first  offensive  against  Tennessee  on  the  boundary  question. 
Over  a  period  of  two  years.  Governor  Northen  had  written  at 
least  four  letters  to  two  Tennessee  governors  on  the  subject, 
and  had  succeeded  in  eliciting  no  replies  or  acknowledgements. 

The  Wrmbish  Report 

The  studied  silence  of  the  governors  of  Tennessee  in  the  face 
of  her  act  of  1889,  and  the  apparent  willingness  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  to  discuss  boundary  difficulties  not  only  with  Georgia  but 
with  every  other  state  which  bounded  her  domain  as  indicated 
in  her  act  of  March  12,  1881**— these  two  considerations  led  the 
Georgia  legislature  to  pass  a  resolution  on  December  21,  1897, 
wherein  it  was  recited  that  as  there  was  “great  uncertainty  con¬ 
cerning  the  true  northern  boundary  of  this  State; 

“And,  whereas,  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
have  each  recognized  that  grave  doubt  exists  as  t<r  the  true 
boundary  lines  between  those  States  respectively  and  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  have  each  by  Acts  of  their  respective  General 
Assemblies  provided  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to 
confer  with  such  commissioners  as  may  be  appointed  by  the 

tvs.  Mlnntes,  BxecntlT«  Dcpftrtment,  Georgia,  1893-1894  (Mannacilpt  In  the 
Department  of  Arcbires  and  Hlatorj,  Atlanta),  118;  Govemora'  Letterbook, 
Georgia,  1880-1894,  p.  889. 

54.  lUd..  847. 

55.  Report  of  Special  Attomep  for  the  Weetem  A  Atlantic  R.  R.  October 
t7th,  1897.  William  A.  Wimbieh,  Special  Attorney  (Atlanta,  1897),  78-74. 
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State  of  Geoma  for  the  purpose  of  ascenaining  the  true  boun¬ 
dary  line;”  that  under  these  circumstances  W.  A.  Wimbish 
special  attorney  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  a  study  of  all  documents  and  reports  dealing 
with  the  matter  under  discussion.  Whenever  his  report  was  re¬ 
ceived  the  governor  should  institute  whatever  proceedings  seemed 
necessary  or  expedient  to  determine  the  line.“  Wimbish  seemed 
to  be  the  logical  man  to  make  this  investigation,  for  in  his  re¬ 
port  in  1897  as  special  attorney  for  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad,  he  had  gone  somewhat  into  the  question  of  the  boun¬ 
dary— probably  as  a  threat  to  force  Tennessee  to  assume  a  more 
friendly  attitude  toward  the  property  rights  of  the  railroad,  in 
Chattanooga.®^ 

The  Tribunal  of  Nine 

Wimbish’s  boundary  report,  which  was  dated  October  26, 
1898,  added  little  to  what  had  appeared  in  his  discussion  in  1897,®® 
but  the  legislature  feeling  that  it  was  now  ready  to  proceed,  took 
a  unique  step  in  Georgia  jurisprudence.  On  the  following  De¬ 
cember  20th,  this  body,  hoping  to  enlarge  the  Georgia-Tennes- 
see  boundary  question  to  embrace  the  whole  line  and  to  also 
include  disputes  which  had  arisen  with  North  Carolina,  pasxd 
a  law  providing  for  a  “joint  tribunal”  to  be  composed  of  nine 
commissioners  or  judges,  three  from  Georgia,  three  from  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  three  from  North  Carolina.  Tl^  tribunal  should  “be 
vested  with  all  the  rights,  powers  and  authority  of  a  court  of 
superior  original  juri^ction,  and  as  such  shall  have  authority 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
papers,  to  hear  evidence,  and  consider  and  determine  questions 
of  law,  and  to  proceed  to  an  adjudication  of  the  questions  at 
issue.”  If  the  majority  of  the  commissioners  acting  for  each  state 
should  be  in  agreement,  their  findings  should  be  “binding  upon 
each  of  such  States,  and  shall  not  require  legislative  approval.” 
If  neither  Tennessee  nor  North  Carolina  adopted  legislation 
reciprocal  to  this  act,  then  the  Georgia  Governor  should  take 
no  action.®®  As  neither  of  these  states  moved,  nothing  came  from 

56.  AeU  and  RetolutioHS  of  the  Oeneral  Aetembly  of  the  State  of  Qeorpia, 
l»»l  (Atlanta,  1898),  595. 

57.  Report  of  Bpeoial  Attomep,  1897,  pp.  65-77. 

58.  Report  of  Special  Attomep  for  the  Weetem  A  Atlantic  Railroad  Includ- 

ina  Report  Coneeminq  the  True  Northern  Boundary  of  the  State.  October  i€th, 
WiUkiiM  A.  Special  Attomep  (Atlanta,  1898),  23-43. 

59.  Acte  atrd  Reeolutione  of  the  Oerteral  Aeeemhly  of  the  State  of  Oeorgia, 
1898  (Atlanta,  1899),  402-40l 
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this  rather  ambitious,  if  not  grandiloquent,  scheme  of  settling 
Georgia’s  whole  northern  boundary  from  the  Tennessee  to  the 
Tugaloo. 

Tennessee  Awakes  —  For  a  Short  Time 

There  finally  appeared  in  Tennessee  a  governor  who  was  not 
afraid  to  take  note  of  the  Georgia-Tennessee  boundary  question, 
and  who,  probably,  might  answer  a  letter  written  by  a  Georgia 
governor  on  that  subject.  This  man  was  James  B.  Frazier,  who  in 
a  message  to  his  legislature,  March  17,  1905,  said:  “For  some 
years  past  there  has  been  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  location  of 
the  line  between  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  State  of  Georgia, 
at  points  [«c]  where  Georgia  and  Alabama  comer  on  Tennessee, 
running  east  along  the  line  between  Dade  County,  Georgia, 
and  Marion  and  Hamilton  Counties  in  Tennessee.  THiis  uncer¬ 
tainty  has  caused  great  confusion  as  to  land  owners,  causing 
uncertainty  as  to  property  rights,  etc.”  “Various  unlawful  acts 
have  been  committed  on  the  territory  in  question,”  he  declared, 
“and  perpetrators  have  escaped  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty 
of  said  boundary.”  He  recalled  that  the  Tennessee  legislature  had 
in  1889  passed  a  law  looking  to  the  settlement  of  this  question, 
but  he  said  he  was  unable  to  find  that  any  action  had  ever  been 
taken  under  it.  He  called  on  the  legislature  for  some  expression.*® 
That  body  complied  on  April  17,  following  (1905)  by  repeat¬ 
ing  in  a  new  law  the  almost  identical  words  of  the  1889  act, 
the  only  material  difference  being  the  omission  of  the  clause 
requiring  the  survey  to  begin  on  the  Georgia-Alabama  corner.*^ 
It  might  be  argued  that  by  this  omission,  Tennessee  had  taken 
a  more  liberal  and  compromising  position  on  the  boundary 
(she  was  at  least  not  setting  an  arbitrary  point  at  which  to  begin), 
but  this  law,  like  the  1889  act,  did  not  contemplate  a  resurvey 
of  the  whole  line.  It  applied  only  to  the  boundary  between 
Walker  and  Dade  counties  on  the  one  side  and  Marion  and 
Hamilton  counties  on  the  other. 

Though  Frazier  was  governor  for  two  more  years  he  took 
no  action  under  this  law  which  he  had  asked  for;  but  he  might 
be  excused  on  the  ground  that  now  Georgia  seems  to  have  fallen 
asleep  or,  at  least,  she  paid  no  attention  to  the  Tennessee  law. 
For  on  August  17,  1906,  the  Georgia  legislature,  ignoring  Tennes- 

80.  OeiMle  JoumtU  of  the  Fiftif-Fourth  Oenerol  Aetemhlp  of  the  State  of 
Tenneeeee  .  .  .  Januaiy  t,  A.  D.  i$$S  (Nashville,  1905),  276. 

61.  Acte  of  the  State  of  Tenaeeeee  Paeeed  by  the  Fifty-Fourth  Oenerat  Ae- 
eembly,  i»$$  (NasbrUle,  1905),  1100. 
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see’s  desire  to  fix  the  western  end  of  the  line,  passed  a  resolution 
looking  toward  fixing  the  eastern  end.  According  to  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  smce  a  “dispute  as  to  the  location  of  the  line  between  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  especially  as 
to  that  part  of  the  line  between  the  counties  of  Fannin  in  Georgia 
and  Polk  in  Tennessee,’’  existed,  the  governor  should,  therefore, 
“confer  with  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  and  take  such  steps 
as  are  necessary  to  settle  and  locate  the  line  between  the  said 
States  and  counties.’’*^  It  will  be  noted  that  this  resolution  did 
not  suggest  the  appointment  of  commissioners. 

Further  Attempts 

But  the  sore  spot  on  the  line,  in  the  eyes  of  Tennesseeans,  was 
the  western  end.  W.  T.  Ginn,  of  Whiteside,  Tennessee,  on  March 
4,  1915,  wrote  Governor  T.  C.  Rye  of  Tennessee,  telling  him 
of  his  troubles  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  legally  m  Tennessee  or  in  Georgia.  These  troubles 
were  heightened  by  the  fact  that  some  Negroes  were  claiming 
part  of  his  land,  and  he  was  uncertain  as  to  which  state  he  should 
choose  in  which  to  defend  his  rights.®*  On  March  12,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Rye  wrote  Governor  John  M.  Slaton  of  Georgia  en¬ 
closing  the  Ginn  letter,  and  suggesting  that  this  boundary  line 
ought  to  be  fixed.  “With  this  end  in  view,’’  he  said,  “I  would 
be  glad  if  you  would  join  us  in  taking  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  have  the  boundary  line  at  this  place  clearly  and 
accurately  defined.’’*®  On  March  17,  Governor  Slaton  answered 
that  as  he  expected  to  be  in  Chattanooga  on  the  next  April  13, 
attending  a  meeting  at  which  Governor  Rye  would  be  present,  he 
thought  it  best  to  discuss  the  matter  there.®*  What,  it  anything, 
was  said  at  Chattanooga  on  the  boundary  subject,  is  unknown; 
the  fact  is  that  nothing  was  officially  done. 

It  seemed  that  the  more  Tennessee  became  interested  in  the 
western  end  of  the  line,  the  more  Georgia  insisted  on  having  a 
resurvey  of  the  eastern  end.  Georgia’s  interest  in  the  eastern 
end  was  no  doubt  called  forth  not  only  by  the  encroachments 
on  her  territory  there  by  the  fumes  of  the  copper  works  around 

62.  Aet$  and  Re»olution»  of  the  Oeneral  Asiemblif  of  the  State  of  Oeorgia, 
J90$  (AUanta,  1906),  1160;  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Oeorffia  at 
the  Regular  Seeeion  of  the  Oeneral  Aeeemblg  .  .  .  1966  (AtUnU,  1006),  616. 
Bee  aUo  ibid..  544,  660,  691. 

68.  “Bonnaary — Georgla-TeDneseee"  (Manuacrlpt  In  folder  ao  labeled  In  Uie 
Department  of  ArcblTea  and  Blitory,  Atlanta). 

64.  Ibid. 
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Ducktown,  deadly  to  all  vegetation,**  but  also  by  the  alleged  push¬ 
ing  of  the  boundary  southward  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 
Therefore,  if  Georgia  gave  any  answer  at  all  to  Governor  Rye’s 
move  in  1915  relative  to  the  western  end  of  the  line,  it  was 
to  pass  a  resolution  on  August  19,  1916,  calling  for  a  resurvey 
of  the  eastern  end  of  the  boundary— “between  the  County  of 
Fannin  in  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  County  of  Bek  [a  strange 
misprint  for  Polk]  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.”  The  Governor 
was  “authorized  to  take  the  necessary  steps  with  the  proper 
authorities  . . .  looking  to  the  establishment  of  the  true  boundaries 
between  the  counties  herein  named  and  the  proper  marking  of  the 
same.”*^  Tennessee  paid  no  attention  to  this  resolution. 

To  keep  the  boundary  pot  boiling,  the  Georgia  legislature 
on  August  16,  1922,  resurrected  its  old  1906  and  1916  resolutions 
dealing  with  the  eastern  end  of  the  boundary  and  inserted  in  the 

filace  of  Fannin  the  counties  on  the  western  end  of  the  line, 
t  now  ran,  “Whereas,  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  the  location  of  the 
line  between  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
and  especially  to  that  part  of  the  line  between  the  counties  of 
Walker  and  Dade,  in  Georgia,  and  Hamilton  and  Marion,  in 
Tennessee,”  that,  therefore,  the  governor  was  requested  “to 
confer  with  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  and  take  such  steps 
as  are  necessary  to  settle  and  locate  the  line  .  .  .  .”•*  And  so  the 
matter  rested  again  until  March  6,  1941,  when  the  Geoi^ia 
legislature  reopened  the  question. 

?  This  new  attempt  did  not  follow  the  old  formula.  In  the  first 

i  place,  it  singled  out  no  part  of  the  line,  but  gave  its  attention 

to  the  line  as  a  whole.  The  dispute  in  its  broadest  aspects  was 
\  now  up  for  discussion.  In  the  next  place,  instead  of  providing 

for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  by  the  governor,  the 
legislature  appointed  the  commissioners  in  the  persons  of  a  “joint 
standing  committee  of  eight”— three  Senators  and  five  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  duties  of  this  committee  were  in  conjunction 
with  a  committee  which  it  was  hoped  the  Tennessee  legislature 
would  appoint,  “to  establish,  survey  and  proclaim  the  true  boun- 

88.  Some  of  the  references  to  this  subject  follow :  Acti  of  OeorgUh  t»0i, 
pp.  1250-51;  fhitf.,  1907,  pp.  901-92;  ibid.,  1913,  pp.  1295-1302;  ibid.,  1918, 
p.  1058;  ibid.,  1918,  p.  944;  ibid.,  1021,  pp.  1208-09;  ibid.,  1925,  pp.  1618-20. 
See  also  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  Oeotyia  v$.  Tenneuee  Copper 
Co..  206  U.  S.,  230-40. 

67.  Acts  and  Retolutiont  of  the  Oeneral  Attembly  of  the  State  of  Oeorgia, 
l$t$  (AtlanU,  1916),  1042. 

68.  Acts  and  Reeolutiont  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
19tt  (AtlanU,  1922),  1139-40. 
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dary  line  between  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  and  to  take  such 
funher  or  other  action  or  pursue  such  remedy  or  remedies”  as 
a  majority  of  the  committee  might  deem  proper.  To  secure 
action  on  the  pan  of  Tennessee,  the  governor  of  Georgia  was 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  Tennessee  governor  “for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  joint  survey  and  settlement  of  the  disputed 
boundary  question.”**  The  committee  had  an  historical  survey 
of  the  boundary  dispute  made,  but  Tennessee  took  no  action. 
So  Georgia’s  anempt  in  1941-1492  to  have  the  dispute  settled 
came  to  an  inglorious  end.’® 

But  the  Banquo’s  ghost  of  the  Georgia-Tennessee  boundary 
dispute  was  not  laid  (and  seems  destined  never  to  be  until 
Tennessee  can  be  induced  to  enter  a  conference  with  Georgia  or 
the  Federal  government  takes  action).  In  1947  Georgia  legis¬ 
lature  passed  two  laws  relating  to  a  settlement  of  the  boundary: 
The  one  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  a  Tennessee  committee;  and  the  other,  authorizing 
the  Attorney-General  to  institute  proceedings  in  the  Federal 
courts  if  no  settlement  could  be  obtained  by  direct  negotiations. 


69.  Aet$  and  Re$olutiont  of  the  Oeneral  Aetembltf  of  the  State  of  Oeorgia, 

Itit,  p.  1852. 

70.  CompIyiiiK  with  the  Georgia  law  of  1941,  the  gOTeroor  wrote  the  Ten- 

neaaee  governor,  and  received  a  reply  which  led  nowhere.  Eugi*ne  Talmadge.  '■ 

Atlanta,  to  E.  M.  Coulter,  Athena,  Ga.,  Auguat  31,  1942  (MS.  In  poaaeaalon  of  i 

B.  M.  Coulter).  B.  M.  Coulter  of  the  Hlatorv  Department  of  the  Univeraity  of  { 

Georgia  waa  appointed  conaultant  for  the  joint  committee  of  the  leglalature.  I 

He  made  an  hiatorlcal  aurvey  of  the  boundary  diapute  from  the  beginning.  Thia  ! 

article,  here  pnbllahed,  la  aubatantlally  the  report  he  made  to  the  committee.  I 

The  concluaion  of  thla  effort  to  aetUe  the  diapute  la  aet  forth  In  thia  excerpt  I 

from  the  mlnntea  of  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  committee  held  in  the  Senate  Cham-  i 

her  on  Tneaday,  December  1,  1942 : 

“Be  it  reaolved  by  the  Joint  committee  of  the  Honae  and  Senate  of  Georgia 
on  the  Georgia-Ten neaaee  boundary  line  in  regular  meeting  aaaembled  with  all 
membera  preeent  with  the  exception  of  Hon.  Dupree  Hunnicutt,  Jr.,  who  la  In 
military  aervlcea  of  the  United  States  Government,  that  the  committee  and  the 
people  of  Georgia  are  greatly  Indebted  to  and  appreciative  of  the  magnificent 
report  made  by  Dr.  B.  M.  Coulter  to  thia  committee  on  the  anbject  of  the 
Georgia-Tennessee  boundary  line,  which  traces  the  history  of  all  disputes  In 
reference  to  this  line  and  actiona  in  reference  to  this  line,  as  well  as  to  the 
lines  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Alabama 
and  Georgia,  and  Florida  and  Geoi^a,  from  the  Inception  of  the  various  lines 
and  does  so  In  a  most  able,  clear  and  concise  manner.  It  la  of  Inva.'nable  as¬ 
sistance  to  this  committee  and  wiU  In  our  future  be  a  valuable  document  in  the 
archives  of  this  State.  The  committee  again  expresses  Its  great  appreciation 
to  Dr.  Coulter  and  files  as  part  of  the  records  of  this  committee  this  report 
with  instructions  to  the  Highway  Department  of  Georgia  that  twenty-five 
copies  of  the  report  be  made  and  that  copies  be  furnished  to  each  member  of 
the  committee  and  to  the  following :  State  Librarian.  State  Planning  Board, 

Secretary  of  State,  Highway  Department,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  President  of  the  Senate,  incoming  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  incoming  President  of  the  Senate,  Attorney  General  of  Georgia,  to  him 
and  bis  successors,  incoming  Governor  of  Georgia,  Dr.  B.  M.  Coulter,  and 
Library,  University  of  Geoiwia.” 

See  also  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Oeorgia  of  the  Ten  Dap  See- 
eion  at  the  Oeneral  Assembly  CosMwenced  .  .  .  January  IS,  tHi  (Amerlcns, 
n.  d.),  38;  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Oeoryia  of  the  Regular  Settion 
of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  Commenced  .  .  .  January  ts,  Ifil  (Amerlcns,  n.  d.), 

58.  81,  101-103,  172,  194-96,  407,  426,  441-48,  667. 
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Tennessee  now  moved  in  the  matter  to  the  extent  of  Governor 
Jim  McCord  holding  a  conference  with  a  delegation  of  the 
Georgia  legislature,  “but  no  decision  was  reached  on  the  con¬ 
troversy.”  According  to  a  newspaper  account,  the  territory 
in  dispute  was  valued  at  nearly  $100,000,000.''^  And  so  ended 
Georgia’s  latest  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  boundary  decision. 

The  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Enters  the  Picture 

The  other  development  which  led  to  the  reopening  in  1887 
of  the  discussion  on  the  Georgia-Tennessee  boundary,  as  pre¬ 
viously  noted,  grew  out  of  the  difficulties  Georgia  was  having 
with  Tennessee  relative  to  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad 
properties  in  that  state.  If  this  uncenain  boundary  line  could 
be  pushed  far  enough  northward  to  include  Chattanooga,  then 
all  of  Georgia’s  railroad  troubles  with  Tennessee  would  be  ended. 
By  the  1890’s,  remarks,  some  half  facetious  and  some  otherwise, 
were  being  made  in  the  halk  of  the  Georgia  legislature  and  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  state,  that  Chattanooga  really  belonged  to 
Georgia.  One  wit  observed  that  this  city  would  be  a  welcomed 
addition  to  Georgia,  though  there  might  be  a  disadvantage  in 
annexing  it,  as  the  large  number  of  Republicans  which  would 
be  acquired  with  it  might  upset  the  politics  of  the  state.'*  W.  A. 
Wimbish,  the  special  attorney  for  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad,  in  his  report  for  1897,  said  that  since  Tennessee  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  “the  doctrine  of  the  tribunals  of  this  state 
concerning  the  road,”  if  the  boundary  line  could  be  moved  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  place  the  whole  road  in  Georgia,  “there  could  be  no 
danger  of  the  loss  of  any  terminal  or  other  property  of  the 
road.”'» 

In  the  early  legislation  establishing  rights-of-way  and  control 
of  this  railroad,  no  precise  designation  had  been  made  of  the 
point  where  the  road  crossed  into  Tennessee;  but  in  1837, 
Stephen  H.  Long,  the  chief  et^ineer,  deposited  with  the  state 
of  Georgia  a  map  of  the  various  routes  surveyed  for  the  rail¬ 
road.  This  map  accepted  the  old  survey  of  1818  as  the  Georgia- 

71.  Journal  of  the  Boute  of  Retretentatinee  of  the  State  of  Oeorifta  at  the 
Regular  Seteion  of  the  General  Aeeemhlif  Commenced  .  .  .  January  It,  till 
(Atlanta,  1947),  413,  429,  430,  582,  664.  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Oeorgia  at  the  Regular  Seeiion  of  the  Oeneral  Aeiemhty  Commenced  .  .  . 
January  IS,  Itkl  (Atlanta,  n.  d.),  188,  152,  155,  156,  288,  391;  Atlanta  Con- 
etitution,  Feb.  7,  1M7,  p.  24 ;  March  7,  p.  2,  c.  8 ;  March  8,  p.  1,  e.  1. 

72.  Atlanta  Conetitution,  Oct.  81,  1897. 

78.  Report  of  Special  Attorney,  1897,  p.  65. 
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Tennessee  boundary.’*  But  as  time  went  on,  so  many  encroach¬ 
ments  were  made  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  proper¬ 
ties,  both  in  Georgia  and  in  Tennessee,  that  on  December  i6, 
1895,  the  Georgia  legislature,  provided  for  the  execution  of  an 
elaborate  map  of  the  road,  on  which  all  its  property  boundaries 
should  be  clearly  marked.  It  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  governor 
for  his  approval,  and  if  approved,  it  was  to  be  declared  ofHcial 
and  ‘‘to  be  filed  in  the  oflice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Capitol,”  and  duplicate  copies  or  tracings  to  be  filed  in  the  of- 
fice  of  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  in  all  the  counties  through 
which  the  railroad  ran,  ‘‘including  the  county  of  Hamilton, 
Tennessee.”’®  D.  Lee  Wardroper,  engineer  in  charge,  and  Thos. 
P.  Stanley,  assistant  engineer,  finished  the  survey  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  map  in  1896,  and  the  original  in  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  sheets  was  approved  by  Governor  W.  Y.  Atkinson’*.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  map,  which  was  declared  to  be  official,  the  old 
1818  survey  was  recognized  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  On  C^cember  23,  1896,  the  Georgia  legislature  passed  a 
resolution  asking  Tennessee  to  pass  legislation  authorizmg  trac¬ 
ings  or  duplicate  copies  of  this  map  to  be  filed  in  the  omce  of 
the  register  of  Hamilton  County,  Tennessee,  and  to  give  “to 
such  maps  when  sc  filed  the  quality  of  constructive  notice  of 
admissibility  in  evidence  in  the  courts  of  Tennessee  as  prima 
facie  true  and  correct,  together  with  such  other  qualities,  force 
and  effct  as  are  given  by  the  laws  of  Tennessee  to  the  record 
of  deeds  to  land.^’  The  governor  of  Georgia  was  instructed  to 
send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Tennessee  governor  with  the 
request  that  he  submit  it  to  the  Tennessee  legi^ture.” 

Wimbish,  the  special  attorney  for  the  W^em  and  Atlantic 
Railroad,  acting  for  the  governor,  sent  a  duplicate  of  this  map 
to  the  governor  of  Tennessee  in  1897  and  according  to  his  re¬ 
port,  ‘‘I  also  addressed  several  letters  to  him,  but  was  never  favored 
with  the  counesy  of  a  reply.  I  then  caused  a  bill  to  be  drawn 

74.  This  map  It  on  fUe  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretarj  of  State.  A  copy  of 
It  may  be  found  In  J.  H.  Johnston,  Western  on4  Atlantic  RaUroad  of  tho  Btote 


It  may  be  found  In  J.  H.  Johnston,  Western  on4  Atlantic  RaUrood  of  the  State 
of  Ooorgia,  (AtlanU,  1931),  facing  page  364. 

75.  Acts  and  ReooUttUmo  of  the  Oeneral  Attemhltf  of  the  State  of  Oeorgia, 
i$$$  (AtlanU,  1896),  100. 

76.  “Map  of  the  Official  Survey  of  the  Western  A  Atlantic  R.  R  Made  under 
Act  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  approved  December  16,  1895,  by  the  Direction  of 
bis  Excellency  Gov.  W.  Y.  Atkinson  approved  by  Hon.  W.  A.  Wlmblsb  iitate’s 
Connsel  and  Execnted  by  D.  Lee  Wardroper  EMjrineer  in  Charge  and  Thos.  P. 
Stanley  Assistant  Engineer  September  16th,  1896.”  This  map  consisting  of  a 
large  number  of  sheets  is  bound  into  an  immense  book.  It  is  in  the  keeping  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission. 

77.  Acts  and  Reeolmtione  of  the  Oenerai  Assemhlg  of  the  State  of  Oeorgtd, 
i$f$  (AUanta,  1897),  848-44. 
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[for  acceptance  of  this  map  as  official]  and  personally  carried 
to  Nashville  to  insure  its  consideration  by  the  Governor  in  the 
hope  of  securing  the  desired  legislation,  but  this  effort  was 
crowned  with  no  more  success  than  my  letters  prior  to  that 
time.”’^®  The  Tennessee  legislature  adjourned  without  action,  for 
Tennessee  was  again  using  her  old  weapon  of  silence  and  non- 
acdon. 

As  the  sessions  of  the  Tennessee  legislature  were  biennial,  it 
did  not  meet  again  until  1899.  At  this  time,  E.  T.  Brown,  who 
was  now  the  special  attorney  for  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad,  went  to  Nashville  to  promote  the  acceptance  of  these 
maps.’*  He  held  repeated  conferences  with  the  governor  and 
various  legislators  and  was  finally  able  to  get  a  bill  introduced 
to  accept  these  maps  as  official  in  Tennessee,  and  it  was  passed 
on  April  24,  1899.  In  addition  to  providing  for  the  acceptance 
of  these  maps  it  declared  that  they  “shall  have  the  quality  of 
constructive  notice,  shall  be  admitted  as  evidence  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  Tennessee  as  prima  facie  true  and  correct,  and  shall 
have  such  other  qualities,  force  and  effect  as  are  given  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  the  records  of  deeds  to  land.”*® 
Tennessee  might  well  have  had  the  feeling  that  in  accepting 
these  maps  which  Georgia  declared  to  be  official  she  was  also 
ratifying  an  agreement  with  Georgia  which  fixed  the  old  survey 
of  1818  as  final,  for  that  line  appeared  on  these  maps. 

What  the  Maps  Say 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  general  usage  of  cartographers 
throughout  the  period  of  Georgia’s  existence,  in  indicating  the 
northern  limits  of  the  colony  and  state.  Most  maps  made  in 
colonial  times  were  notoriously  inaccurate.  On  some  of  them 
no  attempt  was  made  to  indicate  the  northern  boundary  and 
on  others  the  line  was  so  foolishly  inaccurate  as  to  run  south  of 
Augusta.  The  more  detailed  and  accurate  maps  early  began 
using  the  35th  parallel  of  latitude,  assuming  that  the  southern 
boundary  of  North  Carolina  was  the  nonhem  boundary  of 
Georgia.  This  was  true  on  the  map  entitled  “The  United  States 
of  Nonh  America:  With  the  British  Territories,  and  those  of 


78.  Report  of  Special  Attorney,  1897,  pp.  25-26. 

79.  Report  of  Special  Attorney  for  the  Weetem  &  Atlantic  R.  R.  November 
11th,  1899,  E.  T.  Broton,  Special  Attorney  (Atlanta,  1890),  9-10. 

80.  Act*  of  the  State  of  Tenneteee  paetei  hy  the  Fifty-Firet  General  Attem- 
My,  1899  (NaahTlUe,  1899),  972-78. 
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Spain,  according  to  the  Treaty  of  1784.  Engraved  by  Wm. 
Faden,  1793,”  and  also  on  “A  New  Map  of  Part  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  containing  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 
Also  the  Floridas  and  Part  of  the  Bahama  Islands  8cc.  from  the 
latest  Authorities.  By  John  Cary,  Engraver.  1806.”  The  Famous 
Early  Map  of  Georgia,  engravd  in  1818  (“Map  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  prepared  from  actual  Surveys  and  other  Documents  for 
Eleazer  Mrly  by  Daniel  Sturges.  Engraved  by  Sami.  Harrison, 
1818.  Published  and  sold  by  Eleazer  Early,  Savannah,  Georgia. 
And  by  John  Melish  &  Samuel  Harrison,  Philadelphia”)  places 
the  northern  boundary  on  the  35th  parallel. 

A  map  published  in  London  in  1796  (“A  Map  of  the  United 
States  01  North  America.  Drawn  from  a  Number  of  critical  Re¬ 
searches.  By  A.  Arrowsmith,  Geographer”)  ingeniously  made 
the  35th  parallel  begin  at  the  headwaters  of  the  most  northern 
stream  of  the  Savannah,  and  thus,  was  able  to  follow  Georgia’s 
colonial  charter  limits  as  well  as  the  southern  boundary  line  of 
North  Carolina,  and  another  map  published  in  London  in  1799 
(“Map  of  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  United  States.  Printed 
for  R.  Phillips,  71,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard”)  located  the  mythi¬ 
cal  strip  ceded  by  South  Carolina  to  the  United  States,  making  it 
lie  north  of  a  line  drawn  west  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Tuga- 
loo.  According  to  this  map  the  boundary  of  Georgia  was 
slightly  south  of  the  35th  parallel.** 

Almost  uniformly,  maps  of  the  United  States  and  of  Georgia 
made  the  state’s  northern  boundary  the  35th  parallel,  until  near 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  custom  grew  up 
of  running  the  line  slightly  south  of  the  35th  parallel.  This  fact 
was  no  doubt  the  result  of  a  wider  understanding  among  carto¬ 
graphers  that  although  the  35th  parallel  was  according  to  all 
laws  and  agreements  the  boundary,  the  actual  survey  was  south 
of  that  line.  They  were  merely  recording  what  was  the  practical 
application  of  the  line  on  the  earth’s  surface.  Even  the  official 
maps  of  Georgia  no  longer  used  the  35th  parallel,  but  marked 
the  line  south  of  that  latitude.  As  an  example  of  such  a  map, 
J.  J.  Brown,  “Official  Map  of  Gorgia,  Issued  by  Department  of 
Agriculture— 1919”  may  be  cited.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  all  its  official  maps  has  marked  the  northern  boundary 


81.  A  blblioirrapbical  description  of  most  maps  referred  to  in  the  precedinc 
pararrapbt  may  be  fonnd  In  Cataloffu*  of  the  Wymberlp  Jonee  De  Renme  iX- 
bf^  (Wormaloe,  1931),  III.  1193-1256.  and  in  P.  L.  Phillipa.  ed.,  A  Liet  of 
Mape  of  Awteriea  la  the  Library  of  Conpres*  (Washington,  1901). 
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of  Georgia  south  of  the  35th  parallel.  This  fact  can  best  be  ob¬ 
served  on  the  Topographical  Maps  of  the  United  States.  It 
should  also  be  noted  here  that  the  United  States  Government  has 
accepted  the  old  1818  survey  in  all  necessary  practical  applica¬ 
tions  of  boundary  lines.  It  has  recognized  this  survey  for  judicial 
and  revenue  purposes  and  it  has  designated  as  being  in  Tennes¬ 
see  postoffices  south  of  the  35th  parallel  but  north  of  the  old 
1818  survey.  An  example  is  Whiteside,  Tennessee. 

Present-Day  Contradictions 

The  complications  and  contradictions  that  have  entered  into 
the  history  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Georgia  point  to  no 
clear  answer  as  to  where  it  ought  to  be  today.  The  one  point 
that  shines  with  perfect  clarity  is  that  both  Georgia  and  Tennes¬ 
see  are  in  agreement  that  it  is  the  35th  parallel  of  north  lati^e, 
yet  Tennessee  has  never  admitted,  even  in  the  face  of  facts  as 
clear  as  day,  that  the  1818  survey  is  not  on  the  35th  parallel. 
She  has  repeated  so  often  the  ancient  fallacy  that  the  1818  sur¬ 
vey  was  on  the  35th  parallel  that  she  has  come  to  embed  it  in 
her  code  of  laws  down  to  the  present  moment.  The  Tennessee 
Code  of  1939  uses  the  manifestly  contradictory  language  that  the 
line  “begins  at  a  point  in  the  true  parallel  of  the  thirty-fifth 
degree  of  north  latitude”  as  found  by  James  Camak.^^  It  is  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  today,  catagorically  denied  by  no  none,  that 
the  point  found  by  Camak  is  not  in  the  “true  parallel  of  the 
thirty-fifth  degree,^’  but  is  a  considerable  distance  south  of  that 
parallel. 

The  description  of  the  line  in  the  present  Georgia  code  is 
hardly  more  sensible.  According  to  the  code  of  1933,  “The 
boundary  between  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  and 
Tennessee  shall  be  the  line  described  as  the  35th  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  from  the  point  of  its  intersection  by  the  River  Chat¬ 
tooga,  west  to  the  place  called  Nickajack.”®*  No  survey  ever 
made  of  the  Georgia  line,  ended  at  Nickajack  and  none  of  the 
various  grants  or  agreements  relating  to  the  boundary  ever 
stated  that  the  line  should  end  at  Nickajack.  Thb  place  first 
crept  into  the  description  in  the  Articles  of  Cession  and  Agree¬ 
ment  of  1802,  but  not  to  designate  a  stopping  point.  The  perti- 

82.  Chapt.  I,  Title  1,  Part  I,  Sec.  89. 

83.  O.  A.  Park  et  al.,  eda.,  The  Cede  of  Georgia  of  J9SS  (Atlanta,  1985), 
391  (Chapter  16,  aec.  108.) 
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ncnt  language  in  this  document,  as  previously  given,  is:  “thence, 
in  a  direct  line,  to  Nickajack,  on  the  Tennessee  river;  then  cross¬ 
ing  the  said  last  mentioned  river;  and  thence,  running  up  the 
said  Tennessee  river  and  along  the  western  bank  thereof,  to  the 
southern  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Tennessee; .  .  . 

The  first  misuse  of  this  place  name  as  the  ending  of  the  35th 

rillel  was  in  The  Code  of  the  State  of  Georgia  prepared  by 
H.  Qark,  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  and  D.  Irwin,  and  published  in 
1861.  The  description  in  the  present  code  is  a  repetition  of  the 
exact  wording  in  the  Clark,  Cobb,  and  Irwin  code. 

From  this  history  of  the  Georgia-Tennessee  boundary  line, 
these  points  emerge: 

I.  Both  states  have  agreed  that  the  35th  parallel  is  the  boundary, 
but  each  has  described  this  parallel  in  language  impossible  of  ful¬ 
fillment. 


II.  The  old  1818  survey  is  not  today  clearly  indicated,  and  as  a 
result  the  line  has  been  shifted  within  the  memory  of  people  now 
living. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  when  and  how  this 
boundary  began  to  evolve  into  the  consciousness  of  the  people 
who  live  in  its  vicinity— just  when  they  could  point  with  cer¬ 
tainty  to  a  hack-mark  on  a  tree  or  to  a  stone  emplanted  in  the 
ground  or  to  any  other  distinguishing  mark  and  be  able  to  say 
who  put  it  there  and  at  what  time.  Certainly  those  who  ran  the 
boundary  line  in  1818  left  few  traces  of  where  they  went.  As 
their  notes  indicate,  the  principal  marks  which  they  mentioned 
were  trees,  and  there  is  no  statement  of  the  surveyors  that  they 
actually  hacked  these  trees,  thought  it  may  be  assumed  that  this 
was  done.  But  if  it  were  done,  those  marks  were  seen  by  few 
if  any  people  except  Cherokee  Indians,  for  not  until  1838  (wen- 

3/  years  later)  did  this  region  cease  to  be  occupied  by  the  In- 
ians.  During  those  years  no  local  traditions  could  grow  up  as 
to  where  the  boundary  was  at  any  given  place,  except  among  the 
Indians,  who  certainly  did  not  have  a  chance  to  identify  lines 
to  incoming  whites.  ^  it  is  safe  to  say  that  as  far  as  establishing 
an  exact  line,  the  surveyors  of  1818  might  well  not  have  run  a 
boundary. 

When  did  the  first  ideas  of  a  marked  boundary  line  begin  to 
crystallize?  The  first  lines  that  were  run  which  the  white 
settlers  could  have  identified  were  the  markings  of  those  land 


84.  Awt«rle*n  State  Paper*,  PahUe  Land*,  I,  12S. 
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lots  which  were  made  by  the  surveyors  preparatory  to  letting  the 
white  people  take  possession  under  the  land  lottery  system.  So 
here  are  the  first  lines  which  could  have  entered  into  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  settlers  who  could  have  passed  them  down  to  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  these  land  lottery 
surveyors  could  have  located  in  the  early  1830’s  the  unmarked 
or  poorly  marked  line  run  by  the  surveyors  of  1818?  These 
land  lottery  surveyors  may  have  had  the  oldest  surveyors’  notes, 
but,  of  course,  they  were  of  little  value  in  determining  the  exact 
location.  They  undoubtedly  tried  to  locate  the  old  erroneous 
line  of  1818  instead  of  attempting  to  determine  the  true  35th 
parallel.  So,  whatever  the  local  conception  of  where  the  line  is 
today  in  any  given  segment,  that  conception  is  based  on  the  most 
flimsy  evidence— something  hardly  more  than  heresay. 

Wherever  the  line  is  or  should  be— that  location  ought  to  be 
established  by  permanent  markers.  Was  there  ever  an  important 
boundary  allowed  to  grow  up  in  such  a  careless  fashion, 
and  to  remain  as  a  question  mark  as  long  as  the  Georgia-Tennes- 
see  boundary?— and  for  that  matter,  the  boundary  between  Geor¬ 
gia  and  North  Carolina,  too?  The  solution  seems  to  be  either 
locating  and  marking  the  old  1818  survey  or  clearly  determining, 
accepting,  and  marlung  the  35th  parallel,  which  all  have  agreed 
is  the  true  boundary.*® 

APPENDIX  A 

FACTS  FOR  ESTABLISHING  THE  OEORGIA-TENNESSEE 
BOUNDARY  SURVEY  OF  1818 

In  the  foregoing  history  of  the  Georeia-Tennessee  boundary 
line,  submitted  to  the  joint  committee  of  the  Georgia  legislature 
on  August  20,  1942,  it  is  shown  that  the  35th  parallel  of  north 
latitude  has  been  agreed  upon  by  Georgia  and  Tennessee  as  the 
true  boundary  between  the  two  states  but  that  the  line  actually 
surveyed  in  1818  was  considerably  to  the  southward  of  the  35th 
parallel.  It  was  suggested  that  either  one  of  these  procedures 
might  be  adopted,  namely:  (i)  make  a  survey  of  the  35th  parallel 
and  establish  that  line  or  (2)  attempt  to  re-survey  the  line  of 
1818  and  definitely  mark  it  so  that  there  should  never  be  any 
dispute  hereafter  as  to  the  exact  location  of  that  line.  The  first 

85.  For  a  deacription  of  the  preaent  markera  on  the  Georgla-Tenneaaee  line, 
aee  a  tnlmeoKrapbed  pamphlet  pnollahed  bj  the  State  Highway  Board  of  Georgia 
In  December,  1941,  called  “Geodetic  Control  Statlona  Batabllahed  along  Preaent 
Georgla-Tenneaaee  Boundary  Line.” 
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alternative  would  be  accompanied  by  many  extreme  difficulties 
incident  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  i8i8  survey  had  ever 
been  accepted  by  either  Georgia  or  Tennessee;  it  would  in¬ 
volve  a  long,  bitter,  and  uncertam  litigation  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court;  and  if  successful  on  Georgia’s  part  it  would 
upset  a  large  number  of  people  who  have  more  than  a  century 
lived  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Tennessee.  It,  therefore,  seems 
more  practical  to  re-establish  the  old  i8i8  survey  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so. 

There  are  two  methods  that  may  be  followed.  First,  if  the 
two  points  between  which  the  line  should  be  surveyed  can  be 
established  then  any  practical  surveyor  ought  to  be  able  to  run 
a  straight  line  between  these  two  points.  There  should  be  no 
difficulty  about  agreeing  on  the  point  at  the  western  end  of 
the  line,  that  is,  the  point  on  which  Georgia  and  Alabama  comer. 
But  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  spot  where  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Georgia-Tennessee  line  terminates.  There  is,  however, 
agreement  on  the  point  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Georgia,  which  terminates  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Chatooga  River  opposite  an  island  called  Commissioners  Island. 
TTiis  spot  was  marked  by  a  large  rock  called  “Ellicott’s  Rock,” 
and  is  the  end  of  that  part  of  the  boundary  which  separates 
Georgia  from  North  Carolina.  But  if  Ellicott’s  Rock  is  taken  as 
one  of  the  fixed  points  and  a  straight  line  is  run  directly  to  the 
Georgia-Alabama  comer,  it  may  well  not  coincide  with  the 
1818  survey,  because  this  survey  was  never  extended  eastward 
to  that  point.  This  was  so  because  the  18*8  survey  was  to  mark 
the  line  between  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  and  naturally  there 
was  no  need  to  continue  it  on  along  the  Georgia-North  Carolina 
border,  though  the  surveyors  mistakenly  extended  it  to  a  point 
about  37  miles  from  Ellicott’s  Rock.  Nevertheless,  this  procedure 
(using  the  two  fixed  points  mentioned  above)  will  come  nearer 
a  practical  solution  than  the  second  alternative,  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  following  paragraphs;  but  it  will  undoubtedly  coin¬ 
cide  less  with  the  old  1818  survey. 

The  second  alternative  follows.  This  plan  would  carry  out 
as  far  as  possible  the  actual  line  as  marked  and  noted  by  the 
commissioners  in  1818.  The  survey  would  begin  at  the  same  fixed 
I  point  of  the  western  end  (the  Georgia-Alabama  comer).  There 

I  IS  perfect  agreement  (as  far  as  any  agreement  has  ever  been  es- 

j  tablished  between  Georgia  and  Tennessee)  on  this  point.  Thomas 
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Stocks  (who  accompanied  James  Camak)  as  the  Georgia  com¬ 
missioner  said  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Rabun  on  July  4,  1818, 
“We  commend  the  line  (as  you  have  been  previously  notified) 
87  chains  south  of  Tennessee  River,  and  one  (quarter  of  a  mile 
south  of  Nickajack  cave.”^  Tennessee  has  officially  stated  the 
starting  point  in  this  language,  “The  boundary  line  between  this 
state  and  the  state  of  Georgia  begins  at  a  point  in  the  true 
parallel  of  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  as  found  by 
James  Carmack  [Camak],  mathematician  on  the  part  of  the  state 
of  Georgia,  and  James  S.  Gaines,  mathematician  on  the  part  of 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  on  a  rock  about  two  feet  high,  four 
inches  thick,  and  fifteen  inches  broad,  ingraved  on  the  north 
side  thus:  ‘June  ist,  1818,  Var.  6  3/4  East’,  and  on  the  south  side 
thus:  ‘Geo.  35  North,  J.  Carmack  [Camak]’,  which  rock  stands 
one  mile  and  twenty-eight  poles  from  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tennessee  river,  due  south  from  near  the  center  of  the  old  Indian 
Town  of  Nick-a-Jack,  and  near  the  top  of  Nick-a-Jack  moun¬ 
tain,  at  the  supposed  comer  of  the  states  of  Georgia  and  Ala¬ 
bama  . . . 

Calculations  will  show  that  Georgia  and  Tennessee  have  stated 
the  starting  point  to  be  the  same  distance  south  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  for  one  mile  and  twenty-eight  poles  is  exactly  87  chains. 
To  establish  whether  the  present  rock  (if  there  is  still  one  there) 
is  in  the  proper  location,  a  line  can  be  run  due  south  from  the 
Tennessee  River  the  distance  which  both  states  agree  upon  as 
correct. 

From  this  point,  difficulties  wil  begin  to  pile  up.  If  James 
Camak,  the  Georgia  mathematician,  Thomas  Stocks,  the  Georgia 
commissioner,  or  H.  Montgomery,  the  Georgia  surveyor,  de¬ 
posited  a  set  of  notes  or  a  report  with  the  state  government, 
they  have  long  ago  disappeared;  but  there  is  in  the  Tennessee 
Archives  in  Nashville  a  manuscript  entitled  “Field  notes  &  re¬ 
port,”  of  the  1818  siu^ey.  Although  it  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  route,  including  distances  from  point  to  point,  the  objects 
it  mentions  mostly  are  trees— white  oaks,  post  oaks,  chestnut 
oaks,  etc.— which,  of  course,  no  longer  exist.  But  there  are 
frequent  notations  of  permanent  natural  features,  such  as  moun¬ 
tains,  creeks,  rivers,  and  vallies,  with  names  which  in  some  cases 
continue  to  the  present.  This  one  is  the  most  valuable  and 

1.  Published  in  Oeoraia  Journal  (s  MilledireTUIe  newspaper),  July  14,  ISIS. 

2.  Michie’o  Tennessee  Code  of  l$St  (CbarlottesTlUe,  va.),  Paragraph  89, 

pp.  0-10. 
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practical  descriptions  of  the  line  as  surveyed  in  i8i8.  Another 
description  of  the  boundary,  but  in  more  general  terms,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  letter  of  July  4,  i8i8  from  Thomas  Stocks  to  Governor 
Rabun,  previously  referred  to.  His  description  of  the  line  fol¬ 
lows:  “It  crosses  the  Lookout  mountain  about  2  miles  south  of 
the  point,  leaving  Daniel  Ross’s  about  that  distance  north,  and 
Rossville  (or  John  Ross’s  store)  150  yards  south— 48  Vz  miles 
from  Nickajack,  we  crossed  the  Federal  road  leading  by  Macka- 
near’s  [McNair’s],  bearing  about  one  mile  north— 72  miles  and 
some  chains  from  the  beginning,  we  crossed  the  Amoy  river 
[Toccoa],  a  beautiful  stream  60  or  70  yards  wide,  which  is  a 
branch  of  Hiwassee;  between  10  and  ii  miles  from  this  river, 
we  crossed  the  Notly,  which  is  about  50  yards  wide  and  is  a 
branch  of  the  Hiwassee  also— the  next  water  course  of  any  size 
is  Brass-town  creek,  which  we  crossed  about  94 '/J  miles  from 
the  point  of  beginning,  leaving  Brass  town  5  or  6  miles  south, 
8c  [Currehee]  Dick  (the  chief)  one  mile  north— 6%  miles  from 
this  creek  and  100)^  from  the  beginning,  we  crossed  the  Unicoy 
road  about  250  yards  north  of  where  Bull  Neck’s  creek  empties 
into  Hiwasse;  a  few  chains  from  the  road,  we  crossed  Hiwasse 
river,  which  is  not  larger  at  that  place  than  Notley;  at  1 10  miles 
from  the  TOint  of  beginning,  and  on  the  Unicoy  mountain,  we 
stopped.  This  mountain  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  states 
of  N.  Carolina  and  Tennessee— It  intersects  with  the  blue  ridge 
5  or  6  miles  south  of  the  line,  which  would,  if  continued  on, 
cross  the  Blue  Ridge  at  the  distance  of  7  or  8  miles  from  this 
mountain.  Mr.  Ellicott’s  rock,  which  is  on  the  bank  of  Chateega 
[Chattooga],  must  be  at  least  50  miles  from  the  Unicoy  mountain 
at  this  point.  The  line  has  run  over  a  great  variety  of  soil.  To 
speak  of  it  as  a  country  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  poor  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  very  mountainous  and  stony— nevertheless,  there  are  many 
places  where  the  land  is  very  fertile— It  would  produce  com, 
wheat  and  tobacco  equal  to  any  land  I  ever  saw.  Many  of  the 
water  courses  run  through  rich  valleys.” 

It  should  be  observed  here  that  the  line  of  the  survey  of  1818 
included  not  only  the  Georgia-Tennessee  boundary  but  also 
about  37  miles  of  the  Georgia-North  Carolina  boundary— in  fact 
about  half  of  this  latter  boundary.  This  situation  was  brought 
about  by  the  surveyors  mistaking  Unicoy  Mountain.  According 
to  the  official  description  of  the  North  Cirolina-Tennessee  boun¬ 
dary,  given  by  North  Carolina  in  her  deed  of  cession  of  the 
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Tennessee  region  to  Congress,  the  line  should  begin,  on  the 
Virginia  frontier  and  continue  according  to  a  detailed  description 
through  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  and  thence  along  the  ex¬ 
treme  height  of  these  mountains  “to  the  place  where  is  is  called 
Unicoy  or  Unaka  Mountain,  between  the  Indian  towns  of  Cowee 
and  Old  Chota;  thence  along  the  main  ridge  of  the  said  mountain 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  this  state  North  Carolina.”* 

The  fact  is  evident  that  the  Georgia-North  Carolina  boundary, 
being  a  continuation  of  the  Georgia-Tennessee  boundary,  is 
equdly  erroneously  drawn.  But  as  it  progresses  eastward  it 
gradually  approaches  the  35th  parallel  until  the  line  terminates 
m  this  parallel  on  the  east  bank  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Chat¬ 
tooga  River. 

Probably  the  most  reliable  and  detailed  description  of  the 
Georgia-Tennessee  line  and  the  one  that  could  be  easiest  fol¬ 
lowed  is  to  be  found  in  the  District  Maps  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  Land  Lottery  Act  of  1830,  dividing  into  lots  all  the  lands 
of  the  Cherokees.  These  large-scale  map  are  now  on  Hie  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  selecting  only  those 
maps  which  touch  Tennessee,  the  boundary  line  could  be  clearly 
traced  on  these  map  and  transferred  to  the  earth’s  surface,  since 
many  rivers  and  natural  objects  are  named  and  located.  Ac¬ 
companying  these  maps  are  the  Field  Notes  of  the  surveyors. 
It  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  surveyors  had  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  Georgia-Tennessee  line  (that  is  the  survey  of  1818),  and 
that  this  information  can  be  relied  upon  as  the  best  description 
of  the  1818  survey.  This  information  ought  to  be  ample  for  a 
present-day  surveyor.  The  following  are  the  designations  of 
those  map  which  touch  the  Georgia-Tennessee  lines: 
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If,  perchance,  any  of  these  large-scale  map  should  be  missing 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  accurate  small  copies  of 
them  can  be  obtained  from  James  F.  Smith,  Cherokee  Land  Lot¬ 
tery  . .  .  (New  York,  1838). 

3.  F.  N.  Thorpe,  ed.,  The  Federal  and  State  Conetitutions  .  .  .  (WaabinKton, 
1909).  VI,  8410. 
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The  present  official  Tennessee  description  of  the  survey  of 
i8i8  is  very  sketchy  and  practically  of  no  value  in  re-establishii^ 
the  line.  After  describing  the  starting  point  (the  Georgia-Ala- 
bama  comer),  previously  mentioned  in  this  report,  it  continued, 
“thence  running  due  east,  leaving  old  D.  Ross  two  miles  and 
eighteen  yards  m  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  leaving  the  house 
of  John  Ross  about  two  hundred  yards  in  the  state  of  Georgia, 
and  the  house  of  David  McNair  one  mile  and  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  with  blazed  and  mile-marked 
trees,  lessening  the  variation  of  the  compass  by  degrees,  closing 
it  at  the  termination  of  the  line  on  the  top  of  the  Unicoi  moun¬ 
tain  at  five  and  one-half  degrees.”  It  will  be  noted  that  as  far 
as  this  description  goes,  it  agrees  with  the  description  made  by 
Stocks  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Rabun. 

Since  surveying,  a  century  and  more  ago  was  done  with  such 
faulty  instruments  it  is  possible  that  the  Georgia-Tennessee  line 
as  surveyed  in  i8i8  and  in  the  land  lottery  District  Maps  as 
described  in  notes  and  on  maps  might  not  actually  make  a  straight 
line  from  one  end  to  the  other.  But  if  the  old  line  is  to  be  re¬ 
established,  then  this  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  line  is  surveyed  between  the  two  fixed  points  (the 
Georgia- Alabama  comer  and  Ellicott’s  Rock),  then  a  straight 
line  could  be  mn,  but  it  would  likely  not  be  the  old  1818  survey. 

APPENDIX  B 

FIELD  NOTES  OF  THE  OEOROIA-TENNESSEE 
BOUNDARY  LINE  OF  18181 

June  the  ist.  Beginning  at  James  Camaks  Rock  then  on  the 
line  I  mile  to  a  white  oak.  2  miles  to  a  white  oak.  3  miles  to  a 
Chesmut.  4  miles  to  a  Black  oak.  5  miles  to  a  Post-oak.  6  to  a 
Chestnut.  7  to  a  Poplar.  8  to  a  White  oak  Crossing  the  federal 
Road  at  35  Chains  9  miles  to  an  ash  then  on  to  a  Post  marked 
10  miles,  left  the  old  Glass  about  half  a  mile  to  the  South  then 
on  13  outs  [?]  to  a  Branch  of  Lookout  Creek  Crossing  the  Spurs 
and  Some  small  parts  of  Mills  Town  Valley  which  was  all  the 
good  land  we  passed.  Thursday  morning  Qear  the  4th  proceeded 
on  the  line  to  a  Post-oak  on  the  top  of  a  Spur  market!  1 1  miles, 
thence  on  over  some  points  of  Spurs  to  a  hickory  on  the  South 

1.  The  numoscript  from  which  thia  copj  waa  made  ia  not  the  orlKlnal,  thonirh 
It  ia  evident  that  It  waa  a  contemporary  copy.  Probably  aeveral  coplea  were 
made  from  the  orl^nal.  which  waa  written  in  the  field.  Thia  manuacript  here 
copied  ia  in  the  Tenneaaee  Archlvea  in  NaahvUle. 
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side  marked  12  miles— thence  Crossing  the  Georgia  road  against 
at  7.  outs  [?]  thence  on  to  a  large  Black  oak  Marked  13  miles 
thence  on  tossing  the  Lookout  ueek  at  1 3  Miles  and  &  64  p.  to 
the  foot  of  Lookout  Mountain.  Camped  then  all  night.  Friday 
Morning  the  6th  proceeded  with  the  line  up  the  Mountain  to  a 
Chestnut  oak  marled  14  miles  near  up  to  a  cleft  14  miles  &  120 
poles  to  the  top  of  said  Mountain,  thence  down  the  same  15  miles 
to  a  Black-oak  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  towards  the  South 
side,  then  on  16  miles  to  a  Hickory  marked  16  Miles  then  88 
poles  to  Chatanuega  Creek  Crossing  said  Creek  again  at  16  miles 
&  9  outs  [?]  then  Crossing  the  Creek  at  17  miles  to  a  White  oak 
marked  thus  17.  then  18  rniles  Crossing  the  Creek  twice  to  a  Post 
oak  marked  thus  18  Miles  thence  on  100  poles  to  the  Georgia 
road  encamped  on  a  Branch  in  Georgia  near  John  Rosses  Whos 
house  falls  m  Georgia  about  200  yards.  Saturday  Morning  the 
6th.  Qcar  this  Morning,  we  are  engaged  in  getting  the  Variation 
of  the  Compasses  the  sun  did  not  rise  Qear.  We  have  to  try 
again  until  we  git  a  good  observation— extended  a  line  from  old 
Rosses  to  the  State  line  which  is  2  Miles  &  18  Yards.  Monday  the 
8th  19  miles  to  a  Post  oak  20  miles  to  a  pine  21  to  a  Post  oak 
51  Chains  to  a  Branch  Running  to  the  N  Missionary  Mill  Creek 
22  miles  to  a  Pine  23  miles  to  a  Black  oak  45  Chains  to  Chickamaga 
24  miles  to  a  Post  oak  Tuesday  the  9th  52  Chains  to  the  E.  fork 
of  Chickamaga  25  miles  to  a  Pine  26  to  a  Pine  27  Miles  to  a  pine 
28  miles  to  a  Post  oak  37  Chains  to  a  Small  creek  running  to 
the  right  29  miles  to  a  Post  oak  55  Chains  to  the  top  of  Chickamaga 
Mountain  30  Miles  to  a  Chestnut  June  loth  56  Chains  to  a  Creek 
running  to  the  left  4  Chains  to  the  same  creek  running  to  the 
right  7  chains  to  the  same  creek  running  to  the  left  31  miles 
to  a  Red  oak  62  Chains  to  a  branch  running  to  the  right  34  Miles 
to  a  Black  oak  35  miles  to  a  Hickory  10  Chains  to  a  Branch  run¬ 
ning  to  the  right  36  Miles  to  a  pine  37  Miles  to  a  Post  oak  43 
Chains  to  a  Small  Creek  Running  to  the  right  Waters  of  Chicka- 
mauga  38  Miles  across  a  mountain  to  a  Post  oak.  June  the  i  ith. 
39  Miles  to  a  Poplar  in  an  old  field  40  miles  to  a  Hicko^  10 
Chains  to  a  Branch  Running  to  the  right— Crossing  Sugar  Creek 
at  30  Chains  41  miles  to  a  Red  oak  42  Miles  to  a  Post  oak  43  miles 
to  a  post  oak  44  miles  to  a  Black  oak  25  Chains  to  a  Branch 
Crossing  5  times  in  55  chains  June  the  12th  45  miles  to  a  pine 
46  miles  to  a  pine  13  Chains  to  Big  Connasauga  47  miles  to  a 
Beach  in  the  Bottom  48  miles  to  a  Black  oak  3 1  Chains  to  Federal 
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Road  leaving  McNcar  i%  miles  on  the  N.  Tuesday  the  i6th 
of  June  Cloudy  waiting  to  take  the  Latitude  Proceeded  on  the 
line  49  Miles  to  an  ash  crossing  Connasauga  at  eight  Sticks  Cross¬ 
ing  it  again  at  ii  outs  [?]  Crossing  the  same  again  at  15  outs  [?] 

&  2  Sticks  lay  out  to  night  without  any  thing  to  eat  or  any 
Covering  on  a  Bed  of  Roclu  June  the  17th  Cloudy  Rainy  morning 
Run  on  the  line  50  miles  to  a  Black  oak  30  Chains  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  51  miles  to  a  Spanish  oak  34  Chains  to  the  2nd 
crossing  of  Connesauga  running  S.  W.  crossing  it  again  at  55 
Chains  running  N.  W.  Crossing  it  again  at  75  chains  running 
S.  W.  52  miles  to  a  White  oak  crossing  Connesauga  again  at  30 
Chains  running  S.  W.  53  Miles  to  a  Hickory  on  a  Mountain 
named  Hogback  Mountain  78  Chains  to  Connasauga  again  run¬ 
ning  N.  W.  then  on  leaving  Ellacensatown  2  miles  to  the  S.  54 
Miles  to  a  Beach  in  a  Cane  brake  Crossing  the  W.  fork  at  one 
Chain  and  the  £.  fork  at  Ten  Chains  55  miles  to  a  Chesnut  56 
miles  to  a  Spanish  oak  57  Miles  to  a  White  oak  58  to  a  Chesnut 
crossing  a  small  creek  at  the  foot  of  BuUfrog  Mountain  at  47 
Chains  59  miles  to  a  Chesnut  on  the  W.  side  of  said  Mountain 
60  to  a  Chesnut  oak  Near  the  top  of  it  35  chains  to  the  top  61 
miles  to  a  white  oak  on  the  E  side  then  on  crossing  Wochboe 
Creek  at  62  chains  running  N.  E.  Waters  of  Ammoy  River 
[present  name  is  Toccoa  in  Georgia,  Ocoee  in  Tennessee]  62 
miles  to  a  pine  63  miles  to  a  Black  oak  &  W.  fork  of  said  creek 
June  the  20th  64  to  a  holley  and  fork  of  the  above  creek  run¬ 
ning  to  the  left  65  to  a  black  oak  66  to  a  Chesnut  67  to  a  Post 
oak  68  to  a  Black  oak  then  on  21  Chains  to  a  large  Creek  of 
Ammoy  river  to  the  left  69  to  a  Post  oak  crossing  Ammoy  river 
at  20  chains  60  yds  wide  running  to  the  left,  to  to  a  white  oak 
71  to  a  post  oaic  72  to  a  Black  oak  then  73  to  a  Black  oak  30 
chains  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  [about  here  was  the  end  of  the 
Ga.-Tenn.  boundary]  74  miles  to  a  post  oak  June  the  21st  76 
miles  to  a  Black  oak  76  to  a  post  oak  77  to  a  White  oak  78  to  a 
post  oak  79  to  a  Black  oak  80  to  a  black  oak  81  to  a  post  oak 
82  to  a  Spanish  oak  83  to  a  post  oak  Crossing  Noteley  River  at  65 
chains  running  to  the  N.  ward  50  yds  84  miles  to  a  black  oak  85 
to  a  Black  oak  86  to  a  Post  oak  87  to  a  Post  oak  88  to  a  Black  oak— 
24th  June  Crossing  the  top  of  a  high  Rang  of  Mountains  Called 
the  Ivey  Log  Mountain  at  45  chains  89  miles  to  a  Black  oak  90 
miles  to  a  maple  91  to  a  Black  oak  92  to  a  White  oak  crossing 
a  small  creek  at  26  chains  Running  to  the  left  93  Miles  to  a  Span- 
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ish  oak  94  to  a  Post  oak  Crossing  Brass  town  creek  at  50  chains 
running  to  the  left  leaving  the  Indian  town  about  3  miles  to  the 
right  about  15  yards  wide— June  the  25th  Proceeded  on  the  95 
n^es  to  a  Post  oak  96  to  a  Chesnut  oak  on  the  West  side  &  near 
the  top  of  Panther  Mountain  97  to  a  Black  oak  98  to  a  Black  oak 
99  to  a  black  gum  by  an  Ind^  Settlement  100  to  a  Black  oak 
then  Crossing  the  Unicoy  Turnpike  road  at  20  chains  about  200 
yards  North  of  the  ford  of  Bullneck  Creek  and  high  Wassey 
River  [Hiwassee]  at  35  chains  running  to  the  left  about  35  Yards 
Wide  the  land  is  good  at  the  road  loi  Miles  to  a  White  oak  102 
to  a  Post  oak  103  to  a  Black  oak  on  the  East  side  of  Bell  Creek 
Mountain  then  on  6  outs  [?]  and  Camped  for  the  night 
June  the  26th  then  on  104  miles  to  a  White  oak  105  to  a  Chesnut 
106  to  a  Lynn  107  to  a  Chesnut  oak  108  to  a  Buckeye  109  to  a 
Chesnut  then  70  Chains  on  to  a  White  oak  on  the  top  of  the 
Unicoy  Mountain  this  tree  is  about  14  Inches  in  diameter  which 
is  marked  as  follows  to  wit,  no  miles  on  the  West  side  on  the 
side  thus  X  &  below  thus  35th  D.  [Degree]  N.  Latitude  H  M 
Below  it  and  also  on  the  West  side  T.  Stocks,  C  G.  J.  C.  S.  R.  B. 

June  27th,  1818.  J.  Cocke  on  a  White  Oak  about  12  Rod  to  the 
South.  Also  marked  C.  T.  above.  This  Mountain  Divides  the 
Waters  of  little  river  of  high  Wassey  [Hiwassee]  and  of  Antaaley 
[Nantahala]  of  Tennessee  thus  we  finished  the  line  on  the  27  June 
1818.  [Though  there  seems  to  be  a  gap  here,  the  final  page  of 
the  Report  follows.]  And  Camped  all  together  to  night  Making 
Ready  to  Start  home  in  the  morning. 

The  line  Supped  about  4  miles  north  of  the  Blue  Ridge  opposite 
the  head  of  Outifloy  as  Called  by  the  Indians  &  Toruraw  [Ter- 
rora]  by  the  Whites  &  is  a  Branch  of  the  Savany  [Savannah] 
Chatoga  and  multiply  [?]  makes  Togola  [Tugaloo].  Tugola  & 
Senaca  makes  Savany  the  mountain  here  &  for  Some  distance 
north  is  Called  by  the  Indians  the  Indian  fork  [?]  the  Unicoy 
losses  its  name  from  narrowing  [?]  runing  [?]  from  that  point 
South  45  East  the  the  [ric]  general  Basing  of  the  mountain  from 
the  line  Northwardly  is  about  North  4.5  West. 


An  Evaluation  of  Seventeen  British 
Travelers  to  Ante-Bellum  Georgia 

By  Jack  K.  Williams* 

The  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  1815  brought  to  a  wel¬ 
come  close  some  four  years  of  dogged  warfare  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  By  the  same  token  it  lifted  the  bars  to  travel 
between  the  two  nations,  and  from  1820  until  1861  the  English 
traveler  was  arriving  at  American  ports  in  increasing  numbers. 
Once  on  the  shores  of  the  expanding  new  republic,  the  traveler 
moved  inland  to  begin  an  adventuresome  journey.  Several  of  his 
number  took  the  south-bound  roads,  rails,  or  waterways,  and  a 
few  crossed  into  the  proud  and  rural  plantation  state  of  Georgia. 
The  letters,  diaries,  and  journals  of  those  few  offer  the  present- 
day  reader  an  interesting  and  useful  commentary  on  the  social 
life  of  the  South’s  “Empire  State’’  during  the  years  1820-1860. 

Of  the  more  than  two  hundred  Englishmen  who  published 
accounts  of  their  American  trips  during  this  time,  at  least  seven¬ 
teen  visited  Georgia.  The  percentage  is  small,  but  ante-bellum 
Georgia  did  not  lie  across  the  normal  and  easy  route  to  gay 
New  Orleans  or  the  far  West,  and  the  average  traveler  did  not 
choose  to  enliven  his  tourist  experiences  with  an  out-of-the-way 
excursion  into  another  of  the  cotton  states.  The  seventeen  who 
did  visit  Georgia,  however,  were  penetrating  observers  and  skill¬ 
ful  writers.  It  is  unfortunate,  of  course,  that  such  noted  English 
visitors  as  George  Combe,  Charles  Dickens,  Francis  Wyse, 
Frederick  Marryat,  and  Charles  Murray  failed  to  include  Georgia 
in  their  itinerary.  It  is  likewise  regrettable  that  such  church 
leaders  as  James  Dixon,  Andrew  Reed,  and  James  Matheson 
did  not  see  fit  to  visit  the  state.  The  seventeen  men  and  women 
who  did  cross  the  Savannah  or  the  Chattahoochee  to  enter  Geor¬ 
gia  were,  fortunately,  of  varied  age,  background,  and  profession, 
and  the  picture  which  results  from  the  ready  fusion  of  their 
literary  efforts  is  clear  and  detailed. 

The  English  traveler  in  Georgia  after  1820  who  left  a  record 
of  his  tour  was,  for  his  day  and  time,  well  educated.  His  fi¬ 
nances  were  such  as  to  allow  him  a  free  mind  for  observation, 
and  save  on  the  subject  of  Negro  slavery,  he  seems  to  have  had 


*Ondiiate  atudcDt,  Knory  UalTcralty. 
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no  strong  preconceived  prejudice  against  the  state.  His  writings, 
unlike  the  guidebook  type  of  his  predecessors,  took  the  form 
of  description  and  comment  on  Georgia’s  scenery,  her  institu¬ 
tions,  cities,  plantations,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  her 
people.  He  represented  within  his  assemblage  a  varied  array  of 
professional  t^ent,  ranging  from  that  of  geographer,  geologist, 
and  moimtain  climber,  to  that  of  actor,  author,  and  song-pub¬ 
lisher.  His  motives  for  visiting  Georgia  were  many,  and  included 
such  understandable  ones  as  the  search  for  adventure,  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  trade  or  manufacturing  possibilities,  reconnaissance 
for  probable  future  immigration,  and  fulfillment  of  a 
lecture  or  theatre  contract.  Unlike  the  traveler  of  today,  he 
gained  more  than  a  quick,  surface  view  of  the  country  and 
die  people  about  him;  the  slowness  of  travel  itself  forced  him 
to  ^ve  something  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the  land  through 
which  he  moved. 

Of  the  seventeen  travelers  considered,  the  first  to  visit  Georgia 
was  prosperous  Adam  Hodgson,  businessman  and  trader  from 
Liverpool,  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1819.  His  trip  to 
Georgia  was  made  in  late  March  and  early  April,  1820,  with  his 
route  of  entry  being  by  stage  overland  from  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  While  in  Georgia  he  visited  Savannah,  Augusta,  and 
MilledgeviUe,  and  was  the  guest  of  several  plantadon  owners. 
His  two  volumes  Letters  From  North  America,'  were  based  on 
notes  he  had  written  to  friends,  and  were  published  after  his 
return  to  London  and  Liverpool.  The  books  include  an  ex¬ 
cellent  but  brief  account  of  his  Georgia  trip.  Hodgson  looked 
at  Georgia  with  the  businessman’s  eye,  and  offers  little  on  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  Georgia  citizen.  He  was  vigorous 
in  denunciation  of  slavery  before  he  arrived  in  Georgia,  and 
his  books  reflect  this  aspect  of  moral  chastisement.  On  the 
whole,  however,  he  found  little  to  criticize  in  Georgia  or  else¬ 
where.  His  writing  would,  he  hoped,  “help  to  induce  a  better 
tone  of  feeling  between  the  two  countries.’’* 

Captain  Basil  Hall,  his  wife  Margaret,  and  their  small  child, 
F.lizfl,  came  to  Georgia  three  years  following  the  publication  of 
Hodgson’s  “revised  and  corrected  letters,’’  and  while  there  they 
made  an  extended  family  tour  of  the  cotton  state.  Captain  Hall, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  had  been  a  traveler  most  of  his  life,  having 

1.  Adam  Hodsaon,  LtUert  From  Itorth  Ameriea,  Written  Dnrino  a  Tour 
tn  tko  Dnited  Btutee  oud  Canada  (2  TOlt.,  London,  1824). 
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joined  the  Royal  Navy  at  fourteen^  and  was  widely  known  and 
respected  as  an  author  of  lively  travel  literature.*  His  trip  to 
America  was,  as  he  put  it,  “to  see  things  with  my  own  eyes,  in 
order  to  ascertain,  by  personal  inspection,  how  far  the  sentiments 
prevalent  in  England  with  respect  to  .  .  .  [The  United  States] 
were  correct  or  otherwise.”*  His  two  volume  report,  published 
both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  was  filled  with  severe 
criticism  of  American  politics,  manners,  and  customs.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  Frances  Trollope’s  vicious  printed 
narangue,*  the  volumes  by  Hall,  who  theoretically  was  “clesirous 
of  seeing  everything  related  to  the  people,  country,  and  insti¬ 
tutions,  in  the  most  favorable  light,’’*  were  more  widely  read 
and  commented  on  than  any  others  of  the  1820-1860  period. 

While  in  Georgia,  the  fault-finding  Hall  visited  Savannah, 
Darien,  the  sea  islands,  Riceborough,  Macon,  and  Old  Agency, 
a  steamboat  stop  on  the  Flint  River.  His  comments  on  the  people 
and  customs  of  the  state  are  not  as  harsh  as  might  be  expected, 
but  for  the  sute  as  such  he  cared  little.  Georcia,  he  reported 
to  his  wide  reading  circle,  was  a  “carpet  of  sand,”  held  together 
by  grass  and  pine  forests.''  His  paragraphs  describing  roads,  cities, 
and  dwellings  are  excellent  for  detail  and  style.* 

The  Captain’s  wife,  Margaret  Hunter  Hall,  did  not  attempt 
a  book  on  her  travel  with  her  husband,  but  her  outspoken  let¬ 
ters  to  a  sister  in  England  have  been  edited  and  published.*  Like 
her  husband,  Margaret  Hall  was  critical  of  America,  and  not 
at  ease  with  American  people.  She  had  no  public  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  and  her  letters  contam  none  of  the  self-restraint  common 
to  travel  books.  Her  letters  from  Georgia  were  indeed  excellent. 


8.  Lctlie  Stephen  and  Sidney  Lee,  ede..  Dictionary  of  national  Biography 
(63  TOla.,  London.  1885-1913),  jUClV,  58-59;  S.  Anatln  AlUbone,  ed..  A  CrUical 
Dictionary  of  BngUth  Literatnro  and  Britioh  and  American  Anthore  Living  and 
Doeeaoed,  From  the  Barlieet  Accounte  to  the  Latter  Half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (5  toU.,  Philadelphia.  1908).  I,  760-761.  Biographical  and  blbllographl- 
cnl  Information  on  the  trarelera  haa  been  taken  from  theae  aonreea. 

4.  Baall  Balt,  Travels  ia  North  Ameriea  in  (he  Years  18t7-M8t$  (2  Tola, 
PhUadelphla.  1829),  I,  111. 

5.  B^ncea  Trollope,  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americane  (London,  1832). 
Mra.  Trollope,  whoae  husband  was  a  business  failure  in  the  United  States,  did 
not  Tlslt  Georgia. 

6.  Hall,  Travtde,  I,  4. 

7.  /hid.,  II,  248. 

8.  HaU  published,  in  addition  to  his  Travels,  a  book  of  etchings  made  dur. 
Ing  his  American  trip.  Theae  are  excellent,  and  seTeral  of  them  were  made 
In  Georgia.  Basil  Hall,  Fortir  Btchinge  From  Bhetchee  Made  With  the  Camera 
Lacida,  in  North  America,  in  1887  and  1888  (fourth  edition,  London,  1830). 
The  Emory  University  Treasure  Room  contains  a  good  copy  of  this  book. 

9.  Una  Pope-Bennesay,  ed..  The  Arietoeratic  Journey,  Being  the  Outspoken 
Letters  of  Mrs.  Basil  Mall  Written  During  a  Foarteen  Months’  Bofoum  in 
America,  1887-1888  (New  York,  1981).  The  editor  has  Included  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Hrs.  Hall. 
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and  arc  among  the  longest  and  most  descriptive  written  by  the 
“lady  tourist.”  She  is  especially  lucid  in  description  of  the  home 
life  of  Georgia  coastal  families. 

The  colorful  James  Stuart,  journalist,  author,  and  hot-tempered 
Whig  visited  Georgia  in  the  spring  of  1830,  coming  into  the 
state  at  Savannah  and  crossing  overland  to  Alabama  by  way  of 
Augusta,  Milledgeville,  Macon,  and  Columbus.  Stuart,  unlike 
the  Halls,  was  an  admirer  of  Georgia  and  of  the  young  republic 
to  which  she  gave  allegiance.  Stuart’s  purpose  in  writing,  he 
announced,  was  to  “expose  the  mistakes  of  some  late  writers, 
who  seem  to  have  visited  these  states  under  the  influence  of 
strong  prejudices  and  pre-conceived  opinions.”^®  His  two  vol¬ 
umes,  published  in  1833,  were,  therefore,  a  welcome  respite 
to  the  taunted  and  abused  Americans.  English  reviewers,  how¬ 
ever,  failed  to  appreciate  such  an  imusual  approach  to  the  United 
States.'^ 

Stuart  was  delightfully  impressed  during  his  Georgia  tour, 
and  his  reports  are  filled  with  praise  for  the  state  and  her  people. 
He  was  anti-slave,  but  not  bitterly  so;  his  description  of  the 
cities— especially  Augusta— is  of  special  merit;  he  is  one  of  the 
few  who  attempted  to  picture  a  typical  Georgia  plantation. 

The  popular  Stuart  had  been  gone  from  Georgia  less  than  a 
year  when  retired  army  Captain  Thomas  Hamilton  entered  the 
state.  Like  his  predecessor,  this  Englishman  came  seeking  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  book  which  might  dispel  from  European  minds  the 
“rumor  and  gossip”  about  America,^*  but  unlike  Stuan  this  new¬ 
comer  was  neither  friendly  nor  appreciative.  A  stubborn  Tory, 
noted  novelist,  play  writer  and  magazine  contributor,  Hamilton 
was  a  member  of  the  famed  “Blackwood  Writers,”  and  possessed 
both  the  talent  and  the  experience  for  excellent  writing.^*  How¬ 
ever,  the  writer  had  been  wounded  in  America  during  the  1812- 
15  fighting,  and  the  bitter  memories  of  his  war  experiences,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  strong  inherent  distrust  of  democratic  government, 
served  to  color  his  books  with  vivid  prejudice.  They  are,  none¬ 
theless,  delightful  to  read  and  contain  many  passages  rich  in 
description  of  natural  scenery. 

10.  Jamea  Stnart,  Thrte  Yean  M  Vorth  America  (second  edition,  rerlsed. 
2  toIb.,  London,  1833),  I,  vt. 

11.  See  James  Stuart,  RefutatUme  of  Aepereione  on  •‘Stuart'o  Three  Yean 
la  north  America”  (London,  1834). 

12.  [Tbomaa  HamUton],  Men  and  Ifaaaer*  in  America  (Philadelphia,  1888), 
1t-t. 

18.  Stanley  J.  Knnlta  and  Howard  Haycraft,  eds.,  Britieh  Anthoro  of  the 
nineteenth  Century  (New  York,  1936),  273;  Henry  T.  Tnckerman,  Aateriea  and 
Her  Commentatore  (New  Xork,  1864),  223. 
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It  is  regrettable  that  Hamilton’s  trip  through  Georgia  was 
marred  by  ill  health,  excessive  heat,  and  unsavory  traveling  com¬ 
panions.  These  and  other  coincidental  disconiforts  convinced 
him  that  Georgia  was  a  decadent,  stagnant  state,  and  that  her 
citizenry  was  perhaps  “savage  and  ferocious,”  of  low  morals,  and 
semingly  “the  offscourings  of  other  slave  states.”^* 

Some  two  years  after  Hamilton  had  quit  Georgia,  the  cotton 
state  was  playing  host  to  another  unusual  Englishman,  eccentric 
Charles  Joseph  Latrobe,  mountain  climber,  publisher  of  travel 
volumes,  and  self-styled  “citizen  of  the  world.”  This  colorful 
gentleman,  who  is  better  remembered  as  an  important  official 
in  the  Australian  government  of  the  1850s  than  as  a  scaler  of  the 
Swiss  Alps  in  an  earlier  day,^“  came  to  the  United  States  in  1832, 
having  left  England  to  escape  the  cholera  epidemic  then  raging 
there.  He  chose  America  for  his  retreat,  wrote  Latrobe,  be¬ 
cause  he  “desired  to  follow  into  their  places  of  refuge  ...  the 
crowds  of  human  beings  which  the  last  two  centuries  had  sent 
in  annual  swarms  upon  the  pathways  opened  across  the  great 
western  waters  by  the  constancy  and  patient  daring  of  Colum¬ 
bus.”**  He  came,  he  added,  not  as  a  “spectator,  theorist,  or 
demagogue,”  but  as  an  unsentimental  “cosmopolitan.”*’ 

Latrobe  passed  through  Gorgia  first  in  April  and  again  in 
May  of  1883,  and  while  his  pen  picture  of  Darien  is  valuable 
and  his  several  comments  on  Georgia’s  institutions  noteworthy, 
he  seems  not  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  state.  He  is  not, 
however,  overbalanced  with  his  criticism,  and  offers  praise  with 
censure.  His  letters  from  Georgia  are  pleasing  to  read,  being 
opulent  in  description  and  diverung  in  style. 

The  first  English  theatrical  performer  of  importance  to  visit 
Georgia  during  the  1820-1860  period  was  the  popular  Irish 
comedian,  Tyrone  Power,**  who  toured  the  Empire  State  in 
December,  1834.  Power,  known  to  admiring  European  audiences 
as  the  comical  “Larry  Hoolagan”  of  the  EngUsh  stage,  was  a  writer 
of  some  talent,  and  his  two  volume  work  on  America  is  both 
detailed  and  readable.  America,  Power  wrote,  had  enabled  him  to 

14.  Hamilton,  Men  and  Mannert,  348. 

15.  S««,  for  example,  Emeet  Scott,  A  Short  Hietorji  of  Auetralta  (sixth  edi¬ 
tion.  London,  1938),  161-280. 

16.  Charles  J.  Latrobe,  The  Rambler  <i»  Rorth  America:  MDCCCXIIIt- 
MDCCCXZZni  (2  Tola.,  London,  1835),  I.  6. 

17.  Ibid..  I,  3M. 

IS.  The  actor’s  full  name  was  William  Orattan  Tyrone  Power.  Christened 
William  Orattan,  he  took  the  name  Tyrone  when  embarking  npon  his  theatrical 
career.  He  was  the  great  grandfather  of  the  present  Tyrone  Power,  popular 
film  star.  Letter  from  Tyrone  Power  III  to  the  writer,  March  14,  1947. 
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better  both  his  health  and  his  fortune;  and  while  he  felt  no  anger 
toward  those  who  were  overlv-critical  of  the  new  world,  he 
“begged,”  nevertheless,  “to  differ  with  them.”  “li  seek,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “to  describe  America  as  I  saw  it,  —  a  mighty  country 
m  the  enjoyment  of  youth  and  health,  and  possessmg  ample 
room  and  time  for  the  growth,  which  a  few  escapades  incident  to 
inexperience  and  high  blood  may  retard,  but  cannot  prevent.  I 
seek  to  describe  its  people  as  i  saw  them,  —  clear-headed,  ener¬ 
getic,  frank,  and  hospitable;  a  community  suited  to,  and  labour- 
mg  for,  their  country’s  advancement,  rather  than  for  their  own 
present  comfort.”^* 

Power’s  Georgia  trip  was  over  the  normal  traveler’s  land  route 
from  Savannah  through  Columbus,  and  his  comments  on  the 
journey  were,  in  general,  sympathetic  and  gracious.  He  was 
quick  to  note,  however,  the  glaring  faults  in  such  public  insti¬ 
tutions  as  the  transportation  system,  and  to  deplore  the  lack  of 
adequate  facilities  within  the  state  (save  for  Savannah)  for  theatri¬ 
cal  productions.  Most  Georgia  citizens  he  found  to  be  law  abiding, 
friendly,  deeply  religious,  intensely  patriotic,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  unusually  respectful.  Powers  chapter  on  Georgia  is,  for 
clever  and  delightfully  down-to-earth  writing,  one  of  the  best 
offered  by  the  several  travelers  considered. 

At  about  the  time  Power  was  leaving  Georgia,  another  famed 
Englishman  was  entering  the  state  at  a  point  on  its  Alabama 
border.  This  incoming  wayfarer  was  George  William  Feathers- 
tonhaugh,  author,  statesman,  geographer,  and  a  tourist  who  was 
not  a  stranger  to  America.  In  1834-35  employed 

by  the  War  Department  to  map  and  survey  certain  areas  of  the 
West,^  and  during  those  two  years  he  made  both  a  summer 
and  a  winter  visit  to  Georgia.  He  alone  of  the  travelers  considered 
toured  the  mountains  of  northeastern  Georgia,  and  his  writing 
is  especially  useful  respecting  this  area.^^ 

In  keeping  with  his  work  as  a  geographer,  Featherstonhaugh 
was  most  interested  in  the  character  of  the  ground  over  which- 

19.  Tyrone  Power,  Jmpreeetone  0/  America,  During  the  Teari  JSSS,  1834, 
and  1833  (2  toIb.,  London,  1S36),  I,  ix-xl. 

20.  See  George  W.  Feetberetonbaoirti,  Report  of  a  Geological  Reconnoieeance 
Made  i»  1833,  From  the  Beat  of  Government,  by  the  Wag  of  Green  Bag  and 
the  Wieconein  Territorg,  to  the  Coteau  De  Prairie,  om  Blevated  Ridge  Dividing 
the  Mieeouri  From  the  8t.  Peter' 1  River  (Waibineton,  1836). 

21.  George  W.  Featberatonbangb,  Kecureion  Through  the  Blare  Btatee  from 
Washington  on  the  Potomac  to  the  Frontier  of  Memieo;  With  Bhetches  of  Popu¬ 
lar  Mannert  and  Geological  Notice*  (2  toIb.,  London,  1844)  ;  A  Canoe  Voyage 
Dp  the  Minnag  Botor;  With  an  Account  0/  (be  Lead  and  Copper  Depoeite  in 
Wieconein:  of  the  Gold  Region  in  the  Cfherohee  Countrg;  and  Bhctchee  of 
Popular  Manners;  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  (2  toIb.,  London,  1847). 
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he  moved,  and  many  of  his  Georgia  chapters  reveal  this  interest. 
He  has  included  in  his  volumes  on  Southern  travel,  however, 
several  critical  paragraphs  in  discussion  of  Georgia’s  cities  and 
public  works,  and  other  equally  caustic  comments  relating  to 
slavery  and  the  morals,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  citizens.  On 
the  whole,  his  description  of  Georgia  and  Georgia  people  is 
splendid.  He  leaves  his  reader  with  the  feeling  that  he  wrote 
without  bias  or  petulance,  unconsciously  stressing  the  evil  and 
slighting  the  good. 

Hamet  Martineau,  versatile  and  capable  English  writer,  fol¬ 
lowed  close  after  Featherstonhaugh,  spending  a  few  days  in 
Georgia  in  late  April  and  early  May  of  1835.  This  unorthodox 
lady  of  literature  was  doubtlessly  the  best  equipped  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  travelers  for  reporting  her  experiences,  being  the  authoress 
of  more  than  thirty  boolu  and  of  numerous  magazine  articles. 
A  sickly  child  at  binh,  her  life  had  been  a  continuous  struggle 
against  ill  health  and  the  mental  disquietudes  of  a  distressing 
series  of  tragedies.  Devoid  of  ability  to  taste  or  smell,  she  came 
to  the  United  States  in  her  thirty-second  year,  seeking  release 
from  her  complicated  sicknesses,  and  from  the  experiences  of 
her  wide  American  travels  drew  materials  for  four  critical  and 
gossipy  volumes.”  Armed  with  letters  of  introduction  from 
“everyone  of  imponance”  in  London,  reams  of  paper  for  taking 
notes,  and  a  large,  interest-provoking  ear  trumpet.  Miss  Marti¬ 
neau  came  well  prepared  for  her  many  miles  aboard  the  steam¬ 
boats,  stages,  and  railroad  carriages. 

Miss  M^ineau’s  analytical  vmumes  on  American  customs  and 
institutions  devote  their  climatic  chapters  to  the  evils  of  slavery 
and  the  political  disability  under  which  the  women  of  the  land 
suffered.  Her  comments  on  Georgia  are  scattered,  and  deal  for 
die  most  part  with  minor  incidents  which  she  saw  or  heard  dur¬ 
ing  her  journey.  She  has,  of  course,  in  keeping  with  her  aboli¬ 
tionist  sentiment,  many  acrid  paragraphs  on  slavery,  but  these 
are  tempered  with  delightful  notes  on  the  hospitality  of  Georgia 
folk  and  on  the  Augusta-Columbus  “social  circles.’’ 

In  1832  Fanny  tumble,  a  leading  English  actress,  came  to 
the  United  States  with  her  father  on  a  theatrical  tour.  In  the 

32.  Retro»peet  of  Weotom  Travti  (2  toIs.,  New  York,  18S8)  ;  SoHety  in 
America  (foarth  edition,  2  toU.,  New  York,  1887).  111m  Martlnenn'e  elewi  on 
American  alayery  are  set  forth  In  a  aeparate  rolnme,  Fieiea  of  Blavery  and 
Emancipation ;  From  "Boeietp  in  America^’  (New  York,  1837).  A  Hating  of  her 
Important  titles  la  glren  In  Alllbone,  ed..  Dictionary  of  Englieh  Literature,  II, 
1232-1283.  See  alao,  Theodora  Boaanqnet,  Harriet  Martineam.  An  Bteay  in  Com- 
preheneion  (London,  1927), 
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course  of  her  appearances  on  Northern  stages,  she  met  and 
married  Pierce  Butler  of  Philadelphia,  a  Georgia  plantation  owner 
by  inheritance.  In  due  time  she  retired  from  the  acting  profes¬ 
sion  and  moved  with  Butler  to  Georgia,  where  she  lived  for 
two  years.  Unable  to  reconcile  herself  to  the  existence  of  slavery, 
she  became  alienated  from  her  husband,  and  was  divorced  by 
him  in  1848.  During  her  stay  in  Georgia  she  kept  a  diary  of  her 
daily  thoughts ’^and  doings.  Giving  it  the  title.  Journal  of  a  Resi¬ 
dence  on  a  Georgian  Fixation  in  18^8-18^9,  she  had  it  published 
in  1863.“  In  a  sense  this  book  is  a  traveler’s  report;  Mrs.  Butler, 
certainly,  considered  herself  no  Georgia  resident.  Essentially  the 
book  is  a  passionate  condemnation  of  slavery;  however,  it  ranks 
with  the  best  in  description  of  plantation  life,  of  cotton  and  rice 
marketing  procedures,  and  of  scenery  and  society  in  and  about 
the  famed  sea  island  area.  Appearing  as  it  did  at  a  critical  moment 
in  the  sectional  war  over  slavery  and  the  slave  economy,  her  book 
was  avidly  read  and  much  quoted. 

Easily  the  most  voluminous  writer  on  America  to  visit  Georgia 
during  the  1820-60  period  was  the  energetic  and  intellectual 
James  Silk  Buckingham,  legislator,  author,  lecturer,  reformer, 
and  world  traveler.  For  four  years  he  toured  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  1841  began 
the  publication  of  his  eight  volume  encyclopedic  work  on  travel 
in  the  new  world.  Two  volumes  of  his  study  were  devoted  to 
the  northern  United  States,  three  to  the  eastern  and  western 
areas,  two  of  the  slave  states,  and  a  single  volume  to  Canada.** 
Each  contains  an  immense  wealth  of  fact  and  conjecture  on 
American  institutions  and  American  life,  and  all  are  accepted  as 
liberal,  scholarly,  and  reasonably  accurate  offerings. 

Buckingham  was  in  Georgia  during  February,  March,  May, 
June,  and  July  of  1839,  spending  April  in  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana.  He  was  received  with  honor  by  Georgia  citizenry, 
and  gave  several  lectures  to  audiences  at  various  places  within 
the  state.  His  report  on  Georgia  and  her  people  discusses  all 
sections  of  the  state,  and  is  impartial,  descriptive,  and  thorough. 
He  treats  with  commendable  fullness  many  subjects  of  import- 

28.  New  York,  1888.  Mias  Kemble  also  published  the  following  books  con¬ 
cerning  her  stay  In  America:  Journal  (2  rols.,  Philadelphia,  1885);  Records 
of  Later  Life  (second  edition,  8  sols.,  London,  1882) ;  Further  Records  1818- 
1888  (New  York,  1881). 

24.  His  Southern  volumes  are  The  Slave  States  of  America  (2  vols.,  London, 
(1827]).  See  also,  his  America,  Bistorieal,  Statistic,  and  Descriptive  (2  vols.. 
New  York,  1841)  ;  The  Bastem  And  Western  States  of  America  (8  vols,,  Lon¬ 
don,  [1842]). 
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ance,  including  such  items  as  slavery,  agriculture,  crime,  law 
enforcement,  cities  and  city  life,  education,  religion,  industry, 
transportation,  and  landscape.  He  was  the  single  English  traveler 
of  the  period  to  write  glowing  and  verbose  essays  on  the  beauty 
of  the  state’s  varied  landscape,  and  to  describe  skillfully  the  life 
and  labor  of  Georgia’s  small  farm  owners.  In  every  respect  his 
volumes  take  on  a  special  importance  to  the  student  of  the  state’s 
history. 

Certainly  the  most  aristocratic,  and  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  the  several  English  visitors  to  1829-1860  Georgia,  was  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  knight,  baronet,  honored  geologist,  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  lecturer,  who  visited  the  United  States  first  in  1841-42,  again 
in  1845-46,  and,  later,  in  1852-53.  Lyell,  renowned  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Principles  of  Geology,  a  great  scientific  volume 
which  altered  the  existing  school  of  geological  thought,  came  to 
America  primarily  on  scientiHc  missions,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  his  American  writing  is  devoted  to  the  results  of  those  mis¬ 
sions.  He  was,  however,  a  keen  observer  of  social  and  political 
life,  and  such  observations  found  their  place  in  his  fo'ir  volumes 
on  the  United  States.*®  A  conservative  by  background  and  nature, 
his  books  shc'W  careful  anention  toward  impartiality  rn  his 
analysis  of  social  questions.  His  general  impression  of  America 
was  favorable,  but  he  was  fearful  for  her  future  unless  some 
adequate  solution  be  found  for  the  slavery  question. 

Lyell  was  in  Georgia  during  December  of  1841,  December  of 
1845,  and  January  of  1846.  His  journals  of  the  visits  are  es¬ 
pecially  interesting  and  valuable  in  their  references  to  the  modes 
and  difficulties  of  his  travel  and  to  the  varied  characteristics  of 
the  land  over  which  he  passed.  Lyell  was  not  strongly  opposed 
to  the  Georgia  slave  system,  but  recognized  its  faults  and  horrors 
as  well  as  its  values.  Lyell’s  critical  commentaries  on  Georgia’s 
social  customs,  churches  and  schools,  make  his  books  especially 
important  to  the  Georgia  reader. 

A  type  of  traveler  currently  popular  with  the  American  read¬ 
ing  public  is  that  of  the  newspaper  reporter  who  returns  from 
an  overseas  assignment  to  write  a  book  about  the  land  he  has 
visited.  Alexander  Mackay,  Scottish  journalist  and  political  scien¬ 
tist  who  visited  Georgia  apparently  in  the  summer  of  1846,  was 

as.  Charlca  Lyell,  TraveU  <»  Iforth  America  in  the  Tear*  Itit-tt;  WitA 
Oeolooieal  Oheervationt  on  the  Onited  State*,  Canada,  and  Kova  Scotia  <2  eolt.. 
New  York,  1845)  ;  A  Second  Vieit  to  the  United  State*  of  Jforth  America  (2 
▼Ola.,  New  York,  1849).  The  Utter  Tolamea  are  moat  vaefal  in  a  etndy  of 
Georgia. 
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a  pioneer  in  that  field  of  writing.  Sent  to  the  United  States  early 
in  1846  by  his  newspaper,  the  London  Morning  Chronicle,  to 
report  the  congressional  debates  on  the  Oregon  question,  this 
able  writer  ^nt  the  better  part  of  that  year  moving  about  the 
states  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  upon  the  completion  of 
his  tour,  published  a  highly  entertaining  volume  bearing  an  all- 
inclusive  title.  The  Western  World. ^ 

Mackay,  who  admitted  that  no  man  could  present  a  complete 
picture  of  a  vast  land  simply  by  becoming  a  passenger  aboard 
Its  travel  vehicles,  has  attempted  in  his  pages  to  offer  only  the 
highlights  of  his  travel  expenences.  In  so  doing  he  has  presented 
his  readers  with  a  humorous  but  sketchy  volume,  the  value  of 
which  lies  in  its  splendid  summarization  of  the  personality  types 
met  by  the  author  in  the  different  states. 

The  writer  has  little  to  say  about  Georgia.  He  does  paint  an 
excellent  picture  of  Augusta  and  of  a  wild  stagecoach  ride  from 
Milledgeville  to  Columbus.  Few  as  they  are,  his  Georgia  para¬ 
graphs  form  an  integral  part  of  his  narrative,  and  add  to  the 
composite  traveler’s  mural  of  the  state  and  her  people. 

William  Edward  Baxter,  a  lecturer,  legislator,  and  muckraker 
of  the  Buckingham  pattern,  was  next  after  Alexander  Mackay 
to  offer  description  of  Georgia,  visiting  the  state  in  1853.  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  successful  financier,  Baxter 
gives  as  the  reason  for  his  American  trip  a  desire  to  “under¬ 
stand  the  people  and  form  correct  impressions  of  their  manners, 
institutions,  policies,  social  economy,  and  national  prospects.’’” 
His  book  on  America  is  in  no  respect  a  standard  travelogue,  but 
is  a  printed  collection  of  lectures  delivered  at  Dundee,  Gotland. 
The  volume  is  not,  therefore,  arranged  on  a  chronological  or 
geographic  basis. 

Baxter’s  remarks  on  Georgia,  as  on  all  states  visited,  are  scat¬ 
tered,  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  in  the  nature  of  sweeping 
generalizations.  He  does,  nonetheless,  beautifully  describe  the 
floral  profusion  and  forest  foliage  of  the  Georgia  countryside, 
and  ably  discusses  the  state’s  slave  economy.  Tm,  he  must  be 
listed  with  the  best  of  the  English  writers  in  discussion  of  Georgia’s 
railroads  and  steamboats. 

26.  AIex[ander]  Mackay,  The  Weetem  World;  Or  TreveU  in  the  United 
Btatee  in  lUt-it :  Exhibiting  Them  in  Their  Lateet  Development,  Social,  Politi¬ 
cal.  owd  Induetriat;  Including  a  Chapter  on  California  (second  Litton,  2  Tola., 
Philadelphia,  1849).  A  lilting  of  other  travel  items  by  Mackay  is  pdven  in  James 
O.  Wilson  and  John  Flske,  eds.,  Appleton’e  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography 
(6  Tols.,  New  York,  1887-1889),  IV,  126. 

27.  William  B.  Baxter,  America  and  the  Americana  (London,  1856). 
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Fourth  of  the  English  women  to  visit  Georgia  during  this 
period  was  the  talented  maid  of  honor  to  Queen  Victoria,  Amelia 
Matilda  Murray.  A  respected  artist,  botanist,  and  leader  of  philan¬ 
thropic  movements.  Lady  Murray  came  to  America  purely  as 
a  sightseer  in  1854.  Her  trip  into  Florida  by  way  of  the  Georgia 
sea  coast  was  made  in  February,  1855,  with  stops  '.t  Savannah, 
Darien,  Hopeton,  and  Brunswick.  Her  favorable  impressions  of 
those  port  towns,  their  environs  and  their  citizens,  make  up  no 
small  part  of  her  volume. 

Amelia  Murray’s  Letters  From  the  United  Stated*  has  one 
unique  feature:  it  is  propaganda  for  slavery.  The  author’s  plan¬ 
tation  visits  in  Georgia  and  elsewhere  convmced  her  that  slavery 
was  an  institution  morally  and  economically  proper,  and  her 
book  argues  that  point.  The  volume  was  not,  of  course,  ac¬ 
cepted  in  good  grace  outside  the  area  of  the  slave  states,  and  the 
writer  lost,  as  a  result,  both  her  court  position  and  many  of  her 
friends  in  England  and  northern  United  States.  Her  letters  are 
not,  fortunately,  given  entirely  to  the  vindication  of  the  slave¬ 
holder.  She  offers,  in  addition,  excellent  paragraphs  in  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Georgia’s  ports,  the  seaboard  winter  scenery,  and  planta¬ 
tion  hospitality. 

In  direct  opposition  to  Lady  Murray  on  the  slavery  issue  was 
James  Stirling,  economist  and  member  of  Parliament,  who  came 
to  the  United  States  on  a  sightseer’s  tour  in  1856.  The  greater 
amount  of  his  travel  was  in  the  slave  states,  and  he  visited  cen¬ 
tral  and  north  Georgia  in  the  winter  of  1857.  Stirling’s  book,” 
like  the  earlier  volume  by  Fanny  Kemble,  was  devoted  almost 
wholly  to  a  diatribe  against  the  evils  of  Negro  slavery.  The 
imponance  of  his  work  to  the  Georgia  student,  however,  lies 
in  his  candid  and  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  railroads,  news¬ 
papers,  and  poor  white  classes  of  the  state.  Those  discussions, 
although  brief,  are  pungent,  and  warrant  his  inclusion  in  the 
list  of  travelers. 

A  final  tourist  from  England  to  visit  Georgia  during  the  1820- 
1860  period  was  the  remarkable  Charles  Mackay,”  lecturer, 
newspaper  editor,  author,  song  writer,  historian,  and  poet,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  on  a  speaking  tour  in  1857,  and  man¬ 
aged,  in  two  years,  to  travel  widely  throughout  the  country. 

28.  Letter*  From  the  United  Stetee.  Cube,  and  Canada  (New  York,  18S8). 

29.  James  StlrliiiK,  Letter*  From  tne  Slave  State*  (London,  1857). 

80.  No  eloae  relation,  apparently,  to  Alexander  Mackay,  the  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  who  came  to  Osorgia  from  England  In  1848. 
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This  particular  Scot,  master  of  so  many  talents,  was  in  Georgia 
during  the  early  spring  of  1858,  and  his  notes  of  that  visit  are 
indeed  excellent  in  their  delineation  of  cities,  steamboat  travel 
experiences,  and  landscape  features.  Mackay,  who  wrote  that  he 
came  to  America  neither  “to  carp,  to  sneer,  nor  to  caricature,” 
but  with  an  honest  love  of  liberty,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  judge 
for  himself,”^  found  Georgia  a  pleasant  state,  save  for  its  slavery 
stain. 

A  summary  of  the  writings  of  these  seventeen  travelers  to 
Georgia  shows  that  they,  like  all  tourists  of  all  time,  saw  much 
and  missed  much,  that  they  wrote  copiously  on  some  subjects, 
sparingly  on  others,  and  that  their  natural  interests  and  the  un¬ 
avoidable  limitations  of  time  and  route  dictated  many  of  their 
impressions.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  summary  reveals  that 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  capable  and  accurate  reporters  of 
what  they  did  see.  True,  the  tourist  had  little  sympathy  for  the 
“peculiar  institution”  of  slaver\',  but  that  particular  bias  did  not 
have  the  over-all  effect  of  blinding  him  to  the  virtues  of  the 
South.  He  was  able,  slavery  notwithstanding,  to  compare  the 
natural  and  man-made  resources  of  Georgia  and  her  sister  states. 
South,  North,  and  West,  in  the  relatively  objective  and  unre¬ 
strained  manner  of  an  observer  allied  to  none.  Though  perhaps 
all  America  seemed  to  him  somewhat  provincial,  he  was  able  to 
view  the  roads,  railroads,  slaves  and  slaveholders,  cities  and 
citizens,  with  a  minimum  of  the  narrowness  so  common  to  the 
average  American  sightseer.  He  was  able  to  describe  for  his  avid 
reading  public  the  religious  and  educational  life,  the  food,  dress, 
homes,  and  farms,  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  linguistic 
invention  of  the  people  he  visited.  To  the  curious  and  critical 
Englishman,  such  items  were  a  far  cry  from  the  ordinary  or 
everyday,  and,  as  such,  deserved  prominent  mention.  To  the 

{iresent-day  historian,  such  specific  treatment  of  much  in  Georgia 
ife  too  commonplace  and  too  well  accepted  for  Georgians  then 
to  record  becomes  most  valuable. 


81.  Charle*  Mcekay,  lAje  and  Liberty  in  America:  Or,  BMehea  of  a  Tow 
in  the  United  Btatee  and  Canada,  in  t8S7-8  (2  toIs.,  London,  18B&). 


Two  Poems  from  English  Magazines 
on  the  Naming  of  Georgia 

By  Hennig  Cohen* 

In  his  study  of  the  content  of  the  Gentleman's  MagazmCy  Carl 
Lennart  Carlson  asserts  that  few  events  in  the  history  of  the 
relations  between  England  and  the  American  colonies  excited 
more  interest  than  James  Oglethorpe’s  colonization  scheme  in 
Georgia.  Carlson  states  that  “it  was  the  South,  Georgia  in  par¬ 
ticular,  that  received  the  most  insistent  publicity”  in  the  period 
before  attention  was  drawn  to  the  New  ^gland  and  more  north¬ 
ern  colonies  by  the  dangers  of  French  encroachment.'  The  poems 
from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  and  the  London  Magazine  pre¬ 
sented  here  which  celebrate  the  naming  of  the  colony  of  Georgia 
are  a  literary  manifestation  of  the  tremendous  popular  interest 
in  Oglethorpe’s  project.  They  also  provide  another  example  of 
th^lagiaristic  practices  of  the  early  English  magazines. 

The  first  mention  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  in  the  Gentleman^ s 
Magazine  is  the  following  news  item  dated  February  3,  1731: 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  preached  before  the  Associates  of  Dr. 
Bray,  deceased,  at  the  church  of  St.  Augustine,  near  St.  Paul's. 
The  subject  of  his  discourse  related  to  the  furnishing  parochial 
libraries,  for  instructing  negro  slaves  at  the  British  plantations 
in  the  Christian  religion;  and  for  the  charitable  planting  and  es¬ 
tablishing  poor  families,  who  are  willing  to  settle  in  the  south 
part  of  Carolina,  where  lands  are  already  assign’d  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  King  to  his  said  associates.’ 

The  first  mention  of  Georgia  in  the  London  Magazine  is  also 
a  news  item.  It  is  dated  June  3,  1732  and  states  that  “His  Majesty 
.  .  .  sign’d  a  Charter  incorporating  the  Trustees  for  establishing 
the  Colony  of  Georgia.*  A  second  news  item  in  the  same  issue 
dated  June  22  relates  that  “The  Associates  and  Trustees  for 
settling  the  new  Colony  in  Georgia  in  America  met  at  their  new 
House  in  Old  Place  Yard,  Westminster,  for  the  first  time,  when 

•Mr.  Cohen,  a  graduate  of  the  rniverslty  of  South  Carolina,  reeently  re¬ 
ceived  from  Tulane  University  the  Pb.D  degree.  He  U  Director  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

1.  The  Fint  Magaeine:  A  Bietory  of  the  Oentlemate’e  Mogoeine  (Provi¬ 
dence.  R.  I.,  1038),  171. 

2.  Oentlemen’e  Magaeine,  I,  80  (Febmary,  1731).  “Dr.  Braj’a  association 
for  founding  clerical  libraries  and  supporting  negro  schools”  was  established 
la  1728  by  Thomas  Bray  (1650-1730),  Anglican  divine.  A  chancery  decree  con¬ 
firmed  the  authority  of  this  organisation  after  Bray’s  death. 

3.  London  Megezine.  I,  140  (June,  1732). 
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a  Qergyman  brought  them  from  an  unknown  Person  a  Bank 
Note  for  too  i”* 

The  charitable  aspects  of  the  colonization  plan  are  touched 
upon  in  an  essay  entitled  “Compassion  to  the  Distressed”  which 
appeared  in  the  London  Magazine  a  month  later.*^  After  disctissing 
the  plight  of  the  German  Protestants,  this  article  states  that: 
There  is  another  Society,  the  trustees  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia, 
whose  desij^  is  to  save  wretched  People,  and  give  them  once 
again  an  Oj^rtunity,  by  their  Industry,  of  uving  comfort¬ 
ably  ....  If  these  Trustees  give  Liberty  of  Religion,  establish 
the  People  free,  fix  an  Agrarian  Law,  prohibit  the  Abominable 
Custom  of  Slavery:  In  fine,  they  go  upon  the  glorious  Maxims 
of  Liberty  and  Virtue,  their  Provmce,  in  the  Age  of  Man,  by 
being  the  Asylum  of  the  Unfortunate,  will  be  of  more  advantage 
to  BriUttn  than  the  Conquest  of  a  Kingdom.* 

The  more  practical  side  of  the  colonization  plan  was  discussed 
in  an  article  in  the  London  Magazine  of  August,  1733  entitled 
“Some  Account  of  the  Designs  of  the  Trustees  for  establishing 
the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America”  This  article  contains  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  charter  and  an  elaborate  and  inaccurate  de¬ 
scriptive  passage  which  sums  up  the  non-humanitarian  reasons 
for  the  popularity  of  the  colonization  efforts.  This  passage  reads 
in  part:  “The  Colony  of  Georgia,  lying  about  the  same  Lati¬ 
tude  with  Part  of  China,  Persia,  Palestine,  and  the  Maderas,  it  is 
highly  probable,  England  may  be  supplied  from  thence  with 
raw  Silk,  Wine,  Oil,  Drugs,  &c.  which  she  is  oblig’d  to  purchase 
from  Southern  Countries.  As  Towns  are  established  they  will 
make  such  a  Barrier  as  will  render  the  Southern  Frontier  of  the 
British  Colonies  on  the  Continent  of  America,  safe  from  Indian 
and  other  Enemies.'^ 

The  interest  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Georgia  settlement  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  preceding  quotation  was  displayed  in  the  early 
relations  between  the  two  colonies.®  Oglethorpe  landed  at 
Charleston  on  January  13,  1733  where  he  “was  received  by  the 


4.  md.,  151. 

5.  ma.,  197.8. 

e.  md.,  188. 

T.  IlM.,  II,  228  (AnK^Bt,  1733).  This  paissKe  had  appeared  prerioualjr  in 
an  article  entitled  “On  the  Colony  of  Georgia”  in  the  Oentltmam’t  ItagoMine, 
II.  884  (Anaust,  1732).  The  common  source  was  the  London  Journal,  no.  684, 
Anguat  5,  1732. 

8.  Another  example  of  the  interest  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Georgia  colonl- 
aation  efforts  was  an  essay,  probably  reprinted  from  an  English  publication, 
entitied  "Some  Account  of  the  Designs  of  the  Trustees  for  establishing  the 
Colony  of  GEORGIA  in  AMERICA.”  This  article  was  published  in  the  South 
Carolina  Oaaette  of  Charleston  on  Dec.  2,  1732. 
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Governor  and  Q>uncil  in  the  kindest  manner  and  treated  with 
every  mark  of  civile  and  respect.”*  The  General  Assembly 
voted  supplies  of  food  and  livestock  for  the  new  colonists.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Robert  Johnson  personally  gave  them  seven  horses,  and 
a  Charleston  merchant  donated  a  silver  “boat  and  spoon  for  the 
first  child  bom.”**  In  the  first  two  years  of  the  Georgia  settle¬ 
ment,  the  South  Carolina  legislature  appropriated  ten  thousand 
pounds  provincial  currency  to  aid  her  sister  colony.  To  this 
sum  private  citizens  subscribed  an  additional  thousand  pounds.** 
Within  less  than  a  decade,  however,  the  two  colonies  had  quar¬ 
reled  bitterly  over  trade  rights  with  the  Indians  and  Oglethorpe’s 
conduct  of  the  campaign  against  the  Spanish  at  St.  Augustine, 
and  Charleston  became  a  haven  for  such  disgruntled  Georgians 
as  Patrick  Tailfer  and  Hugh  Anderson  who  wrote  a  devastating 
attack  upon  Oglethorpe  in  A  True  and  Historical  Narrative  ^ 
the  Colony  of  Georgia.^^ 

The  two  poems  which  follow  belong  to  the  period  when  the 
colonization  plans  were  surrounded  by  a  rosy  glow  of  optimism. 
Both  of  them  were  printed  without  a  signature  in  the  poetry 
sections  of  their  respective  magazines.  From  a  literary  standpoint 
they  app^red  in  fairly  respectable  company.  For  example  in 
the  same  issue  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  was  published  “An 
Ode  on  the  Occasion  of  Mr.  Handel’s  Great  Te  Deum,  at  the 
Feast  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,”  an  “Epilogue  to  The  Eunuch 
of  Terence,  acted  by  the  King’s  Scholars  at  Westminster,”  a 
satiric  poem  “On  Dean  Swift’s  asserting  the  Superiority  of  the 
Antients  over  the  Modems,”  and  “Verses  on  Providence,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Essay  on  MAN”  by  Alexander  Pope.  The  two 
poems  are  in  keeping  with  the  neo-classic  tradition  in  their  use 
of  the  rimed  couplet,  the  device  of  the  guardian  angel,  and  the 
conceit  based  upon  the  name  of  the  king  and  queen.  They  have 
been  transcribed  exactly.  The  second  poem,  a  plagiarized  version 
of  the  first,  was  reprinted  in  a  footnote  to  Steven’s  History  of 
Georgia.'* 


9.  Alexander  Hewatt.  An  BittorietU  Account  of  the  tttee  and  Progrett  of 
the  Oolontee  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  (London,  1779),  II,  19. 

10.  WtUlam  Bacon  Steven*.  A  Hietorg  of  Georgia  (New  York,  1S97).  I,  91-92. 

11.  Ibid.,  94. 

12.  Charleoton,  1741. 

18.  Stevena,  Hietorg  of  Georgia,  1,  83n. 
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Hennio  Cohen 


GEORGIA  and  CAROLINA.14 

While,  yet.  Unripe,  the  glowing  Purpose  lay 
And  ConBclona  Silence  plann'd  its  op’ninp  Way; 

Kind,  o’er  the  rising  Scheme,  an  Angel  hung, 

And  breath’d  this  Council,  from  a  friendly  Tongue. 

To  Britain's  Queen,  unfold  the  dear  Design: 

Build  Carolina’s  Hopes  on  Caroline. 

Her  Breast  by  Nature  warm’d  with  Pity’s  Flame, 

Shall  draw  new  Motives,  from  the  kindred  Name. 

Hence,  the  charm’d  Vowels,  into  Mnsick  bound! 

For,  Prophets  hid  this  Meaning,  in  their  Sound! 

’The  Guardian  Angel  heard — that  lives.  Her  Guest, 

And  holds  his  Heav’n,  in  Carolina’s  Breast: 

’Learn’d,  in  the  Heart  I  watch,  (He  cry’d) — forbear, — 

“The  rash  Mistake  wou’d  blast  your  fruitless  Prayer, 

‘By  Her  own  Honour,  Elver  least  Inclin’d, 

'To  Carolina,  be  a  GEORGIA  join’d! 

"Then  shall  Both  Colonies  sore  Progress  make; 

‘Endear’d  to  Either,  for  the  Other’s  Sake: 

’GEIORGIA  shall  Caroline’s  Protection  move: 

‘And  CAROLINA  bloom,  by  George’s  Love. 

ON  GIVING  THE  NAME  OF  GEORGIA,  TO  A  PART  OF  CAROLINA.is 

While,  ripening  slow,  the  future  purpose  Uy, 

And  conscious  silence  plann’d  the  op’ning  way: 

Kind  o’er  the  rising  scheme,  an  angel  hung. 

And  dropt  this  counsel  from  his  guardian  tongue. 

Wish  you,  this  way,  the  royal  pair  inclined? 

To  Carolina,  be  a  Georgia  joined. — 

’Then,  shall  both  colonies  sure  progress  make; 

Endeared,  to  either,  tor  the  other’s  sake: 

Georgia  shall  Carolina’s  favour  move; 

And  Carolina  bloom,  by  George’s  love. 


14.  Oentleman’$  Magazine,  III,  94  (February,  1733). 
19.  London  Magazine,  IV,  965  (October.  1735). 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  ASSISTANTS 
IN  COUNQL  OF  GEORGIA,  1749-1751 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Lilla  M.  Hawes* 


Part  1 

In  the  Library  of  Emory  University  there  is  a  manuscript 
volume  entitled,  “Proceedings  of  President  &  Assistants  in  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Georgia  from  the  24th  July  1749  to  6th  September  1751.” 
Since  this  manuscript  helps  to  fill  an  important  gap  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  Colonial  records  of  Georgia,  Emory  University  has 
graciously  consented  to  the  publication  of  the  volume,  begmning 
m  this  issue  of  The  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly. 

The  manuscript  supplements  Volume  VI  of  The  Colonial 
Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  which  contains  “Proceedings 
of  the  President  and  Assistants  from  October  12,  1741,  to  October 
30,  1754.”*  The  Minutes  from  July  24,  1749,  through  December 
15,  1750,  are  in  this  published  volume;^  therefore  we  are  present¬ 
ing  below  only  the  Minutes  which  have  not  heretofore  bexn  pub¬ 
lished— those  of  November  7,  1749,  and  December  27,  1750, 
through  September  6,  1751.  A  careful  comparison  between  the 
manuscript  and  Volume  VI  of  The  Colonial  Records  shows  that 
the  texts  of  the  portion  already  published  are  nearly  identical 
except  for  minor  differences  in  punctuation  and  spelling  of  names 
and  words.  The  following  differences  in  the  two  versions  should 
be  noted,  however,  because  there  is,  in  most  instances,  a  difference 
in  meaning: 

Page  273,  line  9:  “have  done  of  these  Presents,”  reads  “have 
none  of  these  Presents,”  in  the  manuscript. 

Page  290,  last  two  lines:  “By  order,  Nkhs.  Rigby  Q”  omitted 
in  the  manuscript. 

Page  304,  line  3:  “January  1749”  reads  “January  1749/50”  in 
uie  manuscript. 

•Mn.  BawM  is  tlie  Director  of  the  Oeorala  Historical  Society. 

1.  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed..  The  CoUmtml  Meeora»  o/  the  8t*t0  •/  Oeoryis  (At- 


1.  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed..  The  CoUmimi 
Unta,  190«),  VI. 
a.  /hid..  252-8«8. 
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Page  325,  line  8  from  bottom:  “22nd  Instant”  reads  “2 2d 
Ultimo”  in  the  manuscript. 

Page  333,  line  6  from  bottom:  “9th  of  this  Instant”  reads  “19th 
of  this  Instant”  in  the  manuscript. 

Page  340,  line  6:  “H.”  reads  “He”  in  the  manuscript. 

Page  368,  last  line:  Name  “Henry  Parker”  omitted  in  the 
manuscript. 

The  manuscript  has  been  at  Emory  since  its  early  days  as 
Emory  College  at  Oxford,  Georgia.  It  is  in  excellent  condition 
and  s^  in  its  original  vellum  binding.  There  is  another  copy  of 
this  manuscript  in  Force’s  unpublished  Transcripts  in  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

A  gap  yet  remains  in  the  Minutes  of  the  President  and  Assist¬ 
ants  for  this  decade  of  the  Colonial  period,  as  those  between 
September  6,  1751,  and  May  11,  1752,  are  still  missing. 

Tuesday  the  7th.  Novemher  1749 

Ellas  Kohler  a  German  (who  with  his  wife,  his  Father,  Brother 
and  Sister  in  law  and  two  Servants  came  over  on  his  Ezpence  in 
the  Charles-Town  Gaily  Capt  Peter  Bogg)  petitioned  this  Board  for 
Five  Hundred  Acres  of  Land  about  a  Mile  South  of  Highgate.  It 
appearing  to  this  Board,  that  He  is  a  Person  of  Ability  and  Charac¬ 
ter  as  well  as  Strength  to  Cultivate  Lands,  They  agreed  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  Two  Hundred  Acres,  and  to  reserve  Three  Hun¬ 
dred  more  adjoining,  that  in  Case,  He  gives  proof,  that  He  is  cap¬ 
able  of  improving  more.  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Acres  may  be  added 
to  the  Two  Hundred  now  allowed  him  to  go  upon,  and  as  it  further 
appears  that  He  has  paid  for  the  Passage  of  his  Father  and  Brother 
in  Law,  the  remaining  One  Hundred  and  fifty  Acres  are  reserved 
for  the  Two  aforesaid  and  his  Male-Servant,  when  they  have  ful¬ 
filled  their  respective  Contracts,  not  doubting  but  the  Trustees  will 
approve  of  the  Same.* 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Thursday  the  27th  Day  of  De¬ 
cember  1760 

Henry  Parker  Vice  President 
William  Spencer 

James  Habersham  I  Assistants 
Noble  Jones  j 

A  Packet  from  the  Trustees  was  deliver’d  to  the  Board  by  Mr. 
Habersham,  which  came  by  Mr.  Robinson  who  arrived  here  on  Tnes- 

8.  The  foregoing  paragraph  waa  not  publiehed,  fbid.,  295,  and  la  croaaed 
oat  In  the  mannocript.  It  ia  Included  here  for  the  information  it  contains. 
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day  last,  which  contain'd  two  Letters  from  Mr.  Secretary  Martyn 
both  dated  the  16th.  of  August  1760  and  one  from  Mr.  Harman 
Verelst  the  16th.  of  the  same  Month;  and  likewise  one  thousand 
Pounds  In  Sola  Bills  to  be  appropriated  towards  defraying  the  esti¬ 
mated  Expences,  wberof  due  Notice  will  be  taken  In  the  future 
Proceedings. 

Friday  the  28th.  Day  of  December  1760 
This  Morning  Mr.  Salter  returned  from  the  South  and  reported 
that  Mr.  John  Mackintosh  Jr.  was  elected  Deputy  for  the  District 
of  Darien  Ac.  being  a  second  Election,  after  they  bad  cdose  Captain 
John  Mackintosh,  whose  Age  and  Circumstances  wou’d  not  admit 
him  to  be  absent  from  his  Family,  but  well  approv’d  of  and  Join’d 
In  the  second  Choice. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  In  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Tuesday  the  1st.  Day  of  January 


1760/1. 


Present 


Henry  Parker  Vice  President 
Patrick  Graham 

James  Habersham  y  Assistants 
Noble  Jones 


} 


The  agreable  Favours  lately  granted  by  the  Trustees  to  the  Col¬ 
ony,  has  given  a  Spirit  of  Industry  to  the  real  and  worthy  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Colony,  which  has  occasioned  Numbers  of  People  to 
Petition  for  large  Tracts  of  Land,  which  the  Board  took  under  Con¬ 
sideration,  but  the  abilitys  and  Circumstances  of  best  part  of  them 
were  not  sufficiently  known  to  them;  Therefore  they  were  post¬ 
pon’d  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  the  next  Month. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Saturday  the  6th.  Day  of  January 


1760/1. 

Present 


Henry  Parker  Vice  President 
Patrick  Graham 

James  Habersham  L  Assistants 

Noble  Jones  J 


The  Board  was  Yesterday  informed  of  a  Vessel  being  Cast  away 
on  this  Coast  near  Sapalo,  which  was  this  Morning  confirm’d  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Captain  and  Crew  who  were  greatly  distress’d 
and  In  want,  having  lost  all  they  had,  which  occasioned  them  to 
apply  for  Relelf;  on  enquiry  It  was  found  that  she  had  been  at  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  but  touched  at  Providence  and  loaded  for  New 
England  with  (Lignum  Vita)  and  Salt,  and  meeting  with  a  great 
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storm  in  the  Gulf  Streem  where  they  lost  their  Masts  and  Rigging, 
and  the  Vessel  being  much  disabled  occasioned  them  to  make  for 
the  first  Land  they  could,  which  happened  to  be  near  Sapalo,  where 
they  came  to  an  Anchor,  but  the  Weather  being  then  violent  her 
Cable  parted,  and  she.  was  drove  on  the  Shoals,  where  she  beat  to 
Peices.  The  Board  being  well  satisfied  that  they  were  realy  in  dis¬ 
tress  order’d  them  Provisions  to  the  amount  of  two  Pounds  9d  [?] 
to  carry  them  to  Charles-Town,  where  they  were  desirous  of  going. 

The  Board  have  been  employ’d  for  some  Days  past  in  writing 
Letters  and  making  up  a  Packet  to  the  Trustees,  occasioned  them 
to  postpone  other  Business  to  a  future  Day. 

Monday  the  8th  Day  of  January  1760/1 

Whereas  the  Lot  No.  8  in  the  second  Ty thing  of  the  Upper  new 
Ward  was  on  December  the  28th.  1748  given  to  Thomas  Dawson, 
on  Condition  that  he  wou’d  build  and  improve  the  same  within  one 
Year,  soon  after  He  left  the  Colony  without  performing  any  part 
of  the  Conditions,  and  hath  not  since  been  heard  of;  and  Michael 
Swiser  who  has  been  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Colony  upwards  of  four¬ 
teen  Tears,  and  posses’d  of  no  Land  do  now  Petition  for  the  same. 
The  Board  being  well  satisfied  with  his  Industry  and  Behaviour 
readily  granted  his  request  on  the  same  Conditions 

This  Morning  the  Packet  was  made  up  and  sent  to  Charles-Town 
by  Michael  Germain 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis  Surveyor  having  frequently  applyed  to  the 
Board  for  Lands,  did  now  renew  his  Petition  for  Five  Hundred 
Acres  and  desired  the  same  might  be  laid  out  on  the  East  of  those 
granted  to  Mr.  Henry  William  Parker;  the  Board  having  for  a  good 
while  past  observed  him  more  inclinable  to  Industry  than  formerly, 
and  that  He  appeared  desirious  to  improve  his  abillity  to  support 
u  growing  Family  and  having  been  an  Inhabitant  from  the  first 
r  lament  of  the  Colony,  granted  him  Three  Hundred  Acres  of 
aa^d  Lands. 

Ann  Skidoway  Smith  who  is  the  eldest  Female  born  in  the  Col¬ 
ony,*  petitioned  for  a  Lot  in  this  Town.  The  Board  beleiving  the 
young  Woman  deserving  of  Countenance  and  being  assur’d  it  will  be 
soon  improv’d,  granted  her  the  Lot  No.  4,  in  the  first  Tytbing  of 
the  Upper  new  Ward,  which  was  the  22d.  October  1741  granted 
to  John  Robe  her  Father  in  law,  who  long  agoe  left  the  Colony 
without  making  any  Improvements,  and  hath  not  been  beard  of 
for  some  Years. 


4.  Means  eldest  female  born  in  the  colony  and  still  llTing  at  that  time. 
Georgia  Close,  born  March  17,  1733,  and  died  December  28,  17U,  was  the  first 
chUd  bom  in  Georgia.  Ann  Skidoway  Smith  was  bora  April  22,  1734.  Ibid., 
Ill,  91 ;  E.  M.  Coulter  and  A.  B.  Saye,  eds.,  A  LUt  of  the  Early  Bettlere  of 
Oeoryia  (Athens,  1949),  68,  96. 
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At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Wednesday  the  16th.  Day  of 
January  1750^1 

Henry  Parker  Vice  President 
Patrick  Graham 

James  Habersham  ^  Assistants 
Noble  Jones 


Present 


} 


Yesterday  thirteen  of  the  Assembly  met  pursuant  to  the  return 
of  the  Writs  and  the  appointment  was  read  and  laid  before  them, 
and  after  the  vice  President  had  acquainted  them  with  the  material 
Reasons  of  calling  them.  They  retir’d  to  the  Place  appointed  for 
their  sitting,  which  was  an  appartment  in  the  Trustees  House;  and 
the  same  Day  they  chose  Mr.  Francis  Harris  Merchant  and  one  of 
the  Deputys  of  Savannah  for  their  Speaker,  and  presented  him  to 
the  President  in  Council,  who  approv’d  of  their  Choice.  At  the  same 
Time  a  special  Court  was  order’d  to  be  held  this  Day  for  the  Deputys 
to  Qualify  themselves  by  taking  Oaths  appointed  by  Law.  The  same 
Elvening  the  two  Deputys  from  Augusta  and  the  Deputy  from  Darien 
came  here  which  made  their  Number  compleat  (vizt.)  Sixteen.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  a  Court  was  this  Morning  holden,  and  all  the  Members 
being  present  some  Debates  arose  amongst  them,  which  occasioned 
their  desiring  the  Administration  of  the  Oaths  might  be  postpon’d 
for  two  or  three  Honrs,  that  they  might  have  Time  to  retire  and 
consider.  Mr.  Pickering  Robinson  and  Mr.  Noble  Jones  being  de¬ 
sirous  of  taking  the  same  Opportunity  to’  Qualify  themselves  for 
the  executing  the  Offices  lately  appointed  them  by  the  Trustees, 
were  sworn.  After  some  Time  the  Members  returned  to  Court  when 
fifteen  out  of  the  Sixteen  qualified,  they  objecting  to  one’s  Election. 


Thursday  the  17th.  Day  of  January  1750/1 
The  Speaker  with  the  Assembly  waited  on  the  Board  and  ad¬ 
dress’d  the  Vice  President  as  follows 

“Assembly  Room  Janry.  17th.  1760 

"Sir, 

“We  the  Deputys  of  the  several  Districts  in  Assembly  met.  Desire 
to  return  yon  our  Sincere  thanks  for  your  Speech  to  us,  and  we  as¬ 
sure  you  we  shall  endeavour  with  all  Concord  and  Unanimity  to 
go  through  the  Business  appointed  for  ns  to  do.  And  we  also  beg 
Leave  to  embrace  the  Opportunity  of  heartily  Congratulating  you 
on  your  being  made  Vice  President  of  this  Province,  which  we  look 
upon  as  no  more  than  a  Just  reward  for  your  long  A  Faithful  Ser¬ 
vices  in  it.  And  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  same  steadiness.  Justice 
and  Candour  which  have  formerly  appeared  in  your  Execution  of 
other  Offices  will  still  continue  in  this. 
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“Francis  Harris  Speaker 

"To  Henry  Parker  Esqr.  Vice 
President  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia 
To  which  He  answer’d 

"Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Assembly 
"I  heartily  thank  you  for  this  kind  Address,  and  I  shall  always 
make  it  my  Study  and  Endeavour  to  promote  every  thing,  which 
may  tend  to  the  Service  of  the  Colony.” 

This  Evening  the  Speaker  acquainted  the  Board  that  they  looked 
upon  the  Election  of  Abercorn  and  Goshen  to  be  undue,  Therefore 
the  Vice  President  issued  a  new  Writ. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Monday  the  21st.  Day  of  January 
1760/1. 

Henry  Parker  Vice  President 

Present  i  Oraliam  ') 

James  Habersham  >  Assistants 
Noble  Jones  j 

Yesterday  the  Assembly  waited  on  the  Board,  and  attended  them 
to  Church,  when  t&e  Revd.  Mr.  Zouberbuhler  at  the  request  of  the 
Vice  President  preached  a  Sermon  suitable  to  the  Occasion;  after 
which  the  Board,  the  Minister  and  other  Gentlemen  din’d  with  the 
Assembly  at  the  request  of  the  Speaker,  who  gave  a  handsome  En¬ 
tertainment 

This  Day  the  Speaker  acquainted  the  Board,  that  the  Assembly 
had  voted  the  Election  for  the  District  of  little  Ogechee  to  be  un¬ 
due,  and  a  new  Writ  was  accordingly  issued. 

The  Board  observing  some  disagreable  Humours  in  some  of  the 
Depntys,  took  a  resolution  (each  of  them)  to  invite  some  of  them 
alternately  to  their  Houses  to  partake  of  a  Dinner,  in  order  to  lessen 
their  Expences,  where  they  might  have  a  freer  Conversation  than 
in  Publfck,  and  be  a  Means  of  keeping  up  a  good  Understanding. 


Tuesday  the  22d.  Day  of  January  1760/1 
Many  Persons  taking  the  Opportunity  while  the  Assembly  were 
sitting  to  Petition  the  Board  for  larger  Tracts  of  Land,  than  they 
were  worthy  of  possessing  or  Capable  to  Cultivate,  being  encourg’d 
by  some  of  the  Deputys,  who  promis’d  to  assist  them,  and  were 
weak  enough  to  think  that  they  had  a  Power  to  provide  for  them¬ 
selves  and  Friends  too;  this  occasioned  the  Board  to  take  a  Reso¬ 
lution  that  they  wou’d  postpone  answering  all  applications  for  Land 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly. 
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Wednesday  the  2Sd.  Day  of  January  1760/1 

The  Board  took  a  Resolution  to  be  at  the  Council  Room  during 
the  sitting  of  the  Assembly. 

Sundry  Workmen’s  Bills,  after  being  carefully  examined,  were 
order’d  to  stand  in  Course  of  Payment. 

To  lead  the  Assembly  right  In  their  Debates,  the  Board  order’d 
sereral  Paragraphs  of  Letters  from  the  Trustees  relating  to  the 
811k  Manufacture,  cultivating  Lands  and  other  useful  things  to  be 
wrote  out,  and  laid  before  them. 

Monday  the  28th.  Day  of  January  1760/1 

’This  being  the  proper  Court  Day,  Mr.  James  Fraser  of  Augusta 
and  the  new  elected  Members  took  the  Opportunity  to  Qualify,  after 
which  the  Court  was  adjourned  by  advice  of  the  board  during  the 
sitting  of  the  Assembly. 

Yesterday  a  small  Packet  was  receiv’d,  containing  a  Letter  from 
Mr.  Harman  Verelst  dated  the  26th.  of  October  last,  also  a  Letter 
for  Oovernour  Olen  of  Carolina  and  another  to  Collo.  Heron,  with 
Copys  of  the  same. 


Wednesday  the  30th.  Day  of  January  1760/1 
This  Day  the  Assembly  deliver’d  to  the  Board  a  Paper,  a  Copy 
of  which  follows. 

’’Heads  of  Grievances  which  we  are  of  opinion  the  President  and 
Assistants  may  have  in  their  Power  to  redress.  (Vixt.) 

“1st.  The  want  of  a  proper  Pilot  Boat 

“2  The  want  of  Leave  to  Erect  a  Building  under  the  Bluff 
for  the  Convenlency  of  Boats-Crews,  Negroes  ftc- 
“3  ’The  want  of  Standard  Weights  ft  Measures 
“4  The  want  of  a  Survey  of  the  River 

“6  The  want  of  an  order  to  prevent  the  Masters  of  Vessels 
from  heaving  their  Ballast  into  the  River  ftc. 

“6  The  want  of  Commissioners  for  the  Regulation  of  Pilots 
ft  Pilotage 

“7  The  want  of  an  Inspector  ft  sworn  Packer  to  inspect  the 
produce  of  the  Colony 
“8  ’The  want  of  a  Clerk  of  the  Market 
“9  The  want  of  a  Regulation  of  gl.  [?]  Guard 
“10  The  want  of  proper  officers  to  Command  the  Militia 
“11  The  repairs  of  the  Court  House 
To  which  the  following  answers  were  return’d 
The  first  article  requiring  a  larger  Ehcpence  than  the  Board  could 
comply  with;  The  assembly  were  left  to  represent  It  to  the  Trustees. 
To  the  second  the  Board  would  readily  allot  them  the  Ground  pro- 
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Tided  the  Trustees  should  be  at  no  Ezpence  in  building,  which  they 
said  was  not  desired,  intending  it  to  be  done  by  Subscription.  To 
the  third  the  Board  acquainted  them,  that  they  had  apply’d  to  the 
Trustees  for  regular  Standards  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  ex¬ 
pected  soon  to  receive  them.  To  the  fourth  they  were  answer'd,  that 
the  River  should  be  survey’d  as  soon  as  Persons  qualified  could 
be  procured.  To  the  fifth  that  an  order  should  be  publish’d  to  pre¬ 
vent  it,  and  all  Delinquents  upon  Proof  should  be  severely  prose¬ 
cuted.  To  the  sixth  that  the  Board  will  endeavour  to  find  proper 
Persons  whom  they  will  appoint  to  regulate  the  same.  To  the  seventh 
one  to  be  appointed.  To  the  Eighth  they  would  appoint  a  Clerk 
as  soon  as  a  Market-Place  was  prepared.  To  the  Ninth  the  Board 
undertook  to  regulate  the  same.  The  Tenth  was  likewise  promis’d 
to  be  done.  To  the  Eleventh  they  were  acquainted  that  Materials 
were  provided,  and  the  Workmen  bad  orders  to  do  it  forthwith. 

Wednesday  the  6th.  Day  of  February  1750/1 

This  Morning  Mr.  Bolzius  delivered  the  following  Letter  to  the 
Board — 

“Savannah  in  Georgia  Feby.  5th.  1750/1 

“Hond.  Sr.  &  Gentlemen 

“I  have  observed  allways  with  great  Pleasure,  that  you  are  strong¬ 
ly  inclined  and  use  the  most  effectual  Means  to  promote  the  real 
welfare  of  the  Colony,  which  emboldens  me  to  lay  before  your  Board 
a  Matter  of  Importance,  which  is  committed  lately  to  my  Care.  A 
Nobleman  in  Germany  being  one  of  the  Six  Protestant  Counselors 
in  the  Council  of  the  Empire  at  Vienne  espouses  the  melancholy 
Cause  of  some  Noble  Men,  who  suffer  Persecution  &  Hardships  in 
a  Popish  Dominion,  &  bath  acquainted  me  in  very  strong  Terms 
in  a  Letter  to  me  of  July  last,  that  the  said  Noble  Men  being  worth 
from  400  to  600  Pounds  Sterl’g  have  a  longing  Desire  to  settle  in 
our  Land  of  Liberty  as  near  to  Savannah  or  Ebenezer  as  possible, 
and  I  am  desired  to  inquire,  whether  any  good  Land  could  be  granted 
to  them,  &  whether  it  was  possible  that  they  could  acquire  by  their 
Industry,  Frugality  and  by  the  Means  of  the  said  sum  of  Money  a 
comfortable  Settlement  for  themselves  &  their  Families;  if  I  could 
assure  them  of  that,  they  would  immediately  come  over  &  strengthen 
our  Colony.  The  said  Nobleman  hath  laid  a  great  many  Questions 
before  me  which  are  easy  to  be  answered  to  his  satisfaction,  &  know¬ 
ing  a  little  by  17  years  Experience  of  the  Nature  of  our  Land  ft 
Climate,  I  doubt  not  at  all,  but  the  persecuted,  industrious  ft  truly 
pious  Noblemen  (as  he  stiles  them)  will  find  here,  what  they  wish 
for  so  eagerly,  vizt.  a  comfortable  Settlement  with  full  Liberty  of 
Conscience  ft  many  other  exceeding  great  Priviledges.  The  only 
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Thing,  (or  which  I  address  my  self  to  your  Honble.  Board,  is  this, 
that  you  would  please  to  find  out  &  reserve  a  Body  of  good  Ground 
for  the  said  Noblemen  (how  many  they  are  in  Number,  I  cannot 
tell  for  the  present)  as  near  to  our  Settlement  or  Savannah  as  possi¬ 
ble  ft  near  a  navigable  River,  or  where  you  in  your  Wisdom  think 
it  most  convenient  to  settle  these  Noblemen,  who  if  well  settled, 
will  doubtless  be  followed  by  a  great  many  other  industrious  People, 
who  share  on  their  Persecutions,  ft  would  willingly  share  on  their 
Prosperity  in  Georgia.  Nay  I  find  a  Hint  in  the  above  mentioned 
Letter  by  the  Hands  of  the  Revd.  Professor  Francke,  that  by  their 
happy  ft  comfortable  Settlement  great  and  rich  Men  with  large 
Fortunes  would  be  induced  to  exchange  their  Honours  ft  Preferences 
in  the  World  with  our  happy  Retiment  ft  Priviledges  of  Spiritual 
ft  temporal  Freedom.  As  I  doubt  not  in  the  least,  but  was  assured 
by  every  worthy  Member  of  your  Council,  that  you  will  accommo¬ 
date  in  the  best  manner  you  can  these  intended  New  Colonists,  so 
I  beg  humbly  the  Favour  of  you  to  empower  me  by  your  Granting 
a  good  ft  well  situated  Tract  of  Land  for  the  said  intended  Settle¬ 
ment,  to  send  an  Invitation  to  them  in  a  Letter,  which  I  am  ordered 
to  write  with  the  utmost  Dispatch.  Hoping  a  favourable  Answer 
I  rest  with  a  perfect  Elsteem. 

“Honoured  Sirs  ft  Gentlemen 

“Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  Servant 
John  Martin  Bolzius” 

After  the  Board  had  perus’d  the  aforesaid  Letter  and  convers’d 
with  Mr.  Bolzius  thereon,  they  assur’d  him  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  in  their  Power  to  forward  the  comfortable  selling  of  such 
Gentlemen  as  be  bad  set  forth,  and  where  ever  he  should  find  or 
be  inform’d  of  a  Body  of  vacant  Land  suitable,  it  should  be  reserv’d 
(or  that  purpose  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Thursday  the  7th.  Day  of  February  1750/1 
Yesterday  the  Assembly  gave  an  Invitation  to  the  President  and 
Assistants  to  take  a  Dinner  with  them,  as  their  Business  was  near 
concluded,  which  they  thought  prudent  to  accept;  and  at  the  same 
Time  they  gave  the  Assembly  an  Invitation  to  Dine  with  them  this 
Day,  and  accordingly  they  did,  and  appear’d  chearful  and  agreable 

Friday  the  8th.  Day  of  February  1760/1 
Yesterday  in  the  Evening  the  Assembly  acquainted  the  Board,  that 
they  had  gone  through  their  Business,  and  at  the  same  Time  the 
Speaker  delivered  Eleven  Representations  and  an  address  to  the 
Trustees  to  each  of  which  they  desired  the  Seal  of  the  Colony  to  be 
affixed,  and  likewise  to  be  Dissolved,  that  they  might  return  to 
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their  respective  Abodes,  from  whence  many  of  them  had  been  a  long 
Time  absent;  They  were  then  acquainted  that  they  had  several  pub- 
lick  Papers  from  the  Board  to  Peruse,  and  likewise  an  appointment 
for  their  Meeting,  and  that  the  same  should  be  return’d  before  their 
Desolution,  accordingly  they  readily  deliver’d  all  Papers  except  the 
appointment,  which  they  refus’d,  insisting  their  Speaker  had  a  right 
to  keep  it,  and  that  it  could  only  Justify  his  signing  their  Represen¬ 
tations.  They  were  answered,  that  the  vice  President  had  no  other 
Power  to  Justify  his  issuing  Writs  for  their  Election,  and  calling 
them  together  to  sit  as  an  assembly  and  transact  publick  Business, 
but  that  appointment,  which  ought  to  be  lodged  with  the  Board, 
which  is  a  publick  office,  to  whom  it  was  transmitted  by  the  Trus¬ 
tees  to  be  laid  before  them  at  their  first  Meeting  for  their  Govern¬ 
ment  in  their  Proceedings,  and  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Board, 
who  called  them  together  to  Justify  their  Proceedings,  rather  than 
they  themselves.  Many  more  arguments  were  used  on  both  sides, 
but  some  unexpected  and  warm  Expressions  being  used  by  two  or 
three  of  their  Members,  their  Dissolution  was  put  of  ’till  this  Morn¬ 
ing,  hoping  they  wou’d  change  their  Sentiments.  Accordingly  this 
Morning  they  met,  and  were  sent  for,  but  persisting  in  their  former 
opinion,  it  was  thought  proper  (for  the  sake  of  Peace)  to  drop  it, 
and  Desolve  them.  The  Board  observed,  that  during  the  Election 
of  the  Duputys,  as  well  as  while  they  were  sitting,  that  many  little 
artifices  were  used  to  inflame  and  irritate  them  in  their  Proceed¬ 
ings,  which  made  them  take  an  early  Resolution  not  to  press  their 
opinion,  but  to  shew  an  open  and  easy  Behaviour  to  them,  which 
had  the  desired  Effect,  and  prevented  the  pernicious  and  Selfish 
views  of  illnatured  Men,  who  in  all  their  Actions  had  discovered 
a  Disposition  to  sacrifice  the  publick  Good  to  their  private  Resent¬ 
ments,  in  which  the  Speaker  was  very  assistive  and  behaved  with 
great  Prudence,  and  bad  the  good  Opinion  and  Thanks  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  as  well  as  the  Board. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Thursday  the  14th.  Day  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1760/1. 


Present 


Henry  Parker  Vice  President 
Patrick  Graham 
James  Habersham  Assistants 

Noble  Jones 


} 


Sundry  Workmen’s  and  other  Bills  after  being  duly  examined 
were  order’d  to  stand  in  Course  of  Payment. 

Mr.  Russell  Clerk  at  the  Store  having  been  ordered  to  lay  the 
Accounts  before  the  Board,  which  on  Inspection  it  was  found  wou’d 
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require  at  least  One  Thousand  Pounds  to  discharge  the  Estimate 
and  other  Expences  ordered  by  the  Trustees  to  Michaelmas  last. 
Therefore  the  said  Sum  of  One  Thousand  Pounds  was  ordered  to  be 
issued. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  Assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Wednesday  the  27th.  Day  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  17B0/1. 


Present 


Henry  Parker  Vice  President 
Patrick  Graham 

James  Habersham  L  Assistants 

Noble  Jones  j 


Mr.  James  Fraser  Conservator  of  the  Peace  at  Augusta  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Board  the  following  Memorial — 

“Georgia 

“To  the  Honourable  the  Vice  President  and  Council  in  and  for 
the  Province  of  Georgia 

“The  Memorial  of  James  Fraser  Conservator  of  the  Peace  in  and 
for  the  Township  of  Augusta  and  Precincts  thereof  in  the  said  Pro¬ 
vince — 


“Sets  forth 

“That  sundry  Persons  within  the  Precincts  aforesaid  capable  and 
desirlous  of  settling  and  cultivating  Lands  have  addressed  your  Mem¬ 
orialist  for  that  Purpose;  whereto  he  could  give  no  other  answer 
than  assuring  them  the  same  should  be  particularly  laid  before  your 
Honours;  great  Part  whereof  your  Memorialist  has  at  sundry  Times 
transmitted  by  Letter,  but,  that  the  whole  may  appear  at  one  View, 
and  to  shorten  Time,  he  thinks  it  his  Duty  to  present  you  with  the 
Names  of  the  Persons,  and  the  Nature  of  their  several  Requests, 
together  with  the  Quantity  and  situation  of  the  Lands  petitioned 
for  by  them  as  follows, 

“Edmund  Gray  petitions  for  five  hundred  acres  of  Land  in  the 
Point  between  little  River  and  Savannah  River. 

“John  Younge  petitions  for  two  hundred  acres  on  the  said  Rivers 
to  begin  at  Edmund  Grays  upper  Line.  ' 

“David  Halley  petitions  for  three  Hundred  acres  beginning  at  a 
white  Oak  Tree  marked  | — |  on  the  upper  side  little  River  above  the 
trading  Path. 

“John  Ayres  petitions  for  two  hundred  Acres  beginning  at  the 
Mouth  of  Soap  Creek. 

“George  Tarr  petitions  for  two  hundred  Acres  to  adjoin  John 
Ayres’s  upper  Line. 

“Joshua  Oriffee  petitions  for  one  hundred  acres  beginning  at  the 
Mouth  of  Cag  Creek. 
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“William  Payne  petitions  for  two  hundred  acres  of  Land  on  Sa¬ 
vannah  River  to  begin  at  the  Mouth  of  a  Branch  whereon  Anthony 
Grubbs  lately  did  reside. 

“Joseph  Chatwin  petitions  for  five  hundred  acres  upon  Walnut 
Tree  point  near  Spirit  Creek. 

“John  Morgan  petitions  for  one  hundred  acres  at  the  same  Place. 

“All  which  your  Memorialists  represents  to  your  Honours  as 
worthy  of  being  granted  and  confirmed  by  you. 

“That  there  also  sundry  Persons  settled  on  Land  by  Leave  of  your 
Honours  whose  Tracts  are  not  surveyed  and  ascertained,  altho*  the 
Persons  so  settled  continue  making  Improvements  thereon. 

“That  there  are  likewise  others  in  the  aforesaid  Precincts  who 
have  themselves  given  in  Petitions  at  your  Board  many  Months 
since  and  now  take  an  Opportunity  by  your  Memorialist  of  craving 
an  answer. 

“Flower  Mitchell,  two  hundred  acres  at  Rocky  Creek. 

“Matthew  Allen  one  hundred  acres  near  Mooney’s  fifty  acres  and 
Joining  Patrick  Clark. 

“Benjamin  Ore  fifty  acres  Joining  Moneys. 

"Samuel  Curran  fifty  acres  near  Lands  purchased  by  Thomas  Red 
of  Anthony  Grubbs. 

“Thomas  Davis  fifty  acres  Joining  Samuel  Curran. 

“John  Wisely  fifty  acres  formerly  Chevers’s  Joining  a  Lott  run 
out  for  Henry  Overstreet. 

“All  the  last  mentioned  Tracts  have  been  settled  by  the  Persons 
respectively  mentioned  but  are  as  yet  unsurveyed  and  ascertained 
which  your  Memorallst  (on  Behalf  of  the  said  Settlers)  humbly 
recommends  to  your  Honours  as  absolutely  necessary:  For  want 
whereof  not  only  these  Freeholders,  but  sundry  others  dwelling 
there,  have  lost,  or  were  over  ruled  in,  their  Right  of  voting  for 
Representatives  of  Assembly  at  the  Election  there  lately  held. 

“James  Paris  a  Petition  before  your  Honours  for  a  Tract  of  five 
hundred  acres  of  Lands. 

“James  Bobby  a  Petition  for  a  Tract  of  two  hundred  acres. 

“Thomas  Red  a  Petition  for  a  Tract  of  three  hundred  acres,  and 
a  Licence  to  keep  a  publick  Ferry. 

"Which  said  Petitions  your  Memorialist,  on  Behalf  of  the  re¬ 
spective  Petitioners,  requests  may  now  be  taken  into  Consideration 
and  such  answers  given  as  to  your  Honours  shall  appear  meet  and 
convenient. 

“That  agreable  to  a  Letter  from  the  Honble.  Trustees  your 
Memorialist  did  cause  the  Lines  of  the  respective  Tracts  belonging 
to  Pepper,  Pritchett,  Oakes,  McBean,  Goodal,  and  Brown,  to  be 
examined  by  a  proper  Person  in  order  to  find  out  a  convenient 
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Tract  of  three  hundred  acres  of  Land  for  a  Minister  for  propagating 
the  Oospel;  and  the  Person  so  appointed  reported  no  vacant  Lands 
to  be  there. 

“That  your  Memorialist  also  employed  the  aforesaid  Person  to 
survey  and  lay  out  Ten  Acres  of  Land  (Part  of  the  said  three  hun¬ 
dred  acres)  on  the  Town  (Common,  by  the  general  Consent  of  the 
Inhabitants,  as  the  most  commodious  for  a  House  Garden  &c.  for 
a  Clergyman:  And  he  further  requests  that  there  may  be.  a  more 
strict  Reinspection  of  the  aforesaid  Tracts  belonging  to  Pepper  Ac. 
by  the  aforesaid  Person  in  Conjunction  with  Mr.  Thomas  Ellis,  where 
your  Memorialist  yet  apprehends  sufficient  vacant  Land  may  be 
found  to  make  up  the  said  three  hundred  acres. 

“That  the  Delays  occasioned  in  the  survey  of  Lands  at  Augusta 
and  Precincts  aforesaid  is  Intlrely  owing  to  the  great  Distance  be- 
> tween  that  Place  and  Savannah  where  the  Surveyor  resides;  which 
would  be  effectually  prevented  if  your  Honours  would  be  pleased 
to  nominate  a  Surveyor  to  reside  at  or  near  Augusta  whereby  the 
Settlers  would  get  their  Business  dispatched  out  of  Hand  and  at  a 
much  cheaper  Rate  than  otherwise.  If  your  Honours  shall  approve 
hereof,  your  Memorialist  begs  leave  to  recommend  Joseph  Chatwin 
as  a  Person  capable  and  qualified  to  Discharge  the  Duty  of  such 
office. 

“Tour  Memorialist,  for  and  on  the  Behalf  of  himself,  requests 
that  your  Honours  will  be  pleased  to  grant  him  five  hundred  acres 
of  Land  between  Pritchetts’  lower  Line  an[d]  Rocky  Creek:  He, 
being  possessed  of  no  Lands  in  the  Province  but  by  Purchase,  is  em¬ 
boldened  to  make  his  Application,  humbly  hoping  the  Reasonable¬ 
ness  of  it  will  procure  him  a  favourable  answer. 

“Tour  Memorialist  in  Consequence  of  the  authority  with  which 
he  is  Invested,  has  been  at  a  great  Expence  both  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
particularly  when  his  Duty  required  his  Attendance  here — an  Ex¬ 
pence  he  has  no  Method  to  reimburse  himself — how  far  he  may  or 
ought  to  expect  a  Recompence  herein  from  the  Publick,  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  your  Honours  wise  and  prudent  Consideration. 

“James  Fraser 

“Savannah 
27th.  Febry,  1750 

'The  foregoing  took  up  the  attention  of  the  Board  most  part  of 
this  Day;  and  it’s  necessary  to  remark  that  Edmund  Gray,  the  first 
Person  mentioned  in  the  aforesaid  Memorial,  laid  before  them  a 
Petition  (dated  the  16th.  February  last)  the  2d.  March  following, 
setting  forth  that  He  and  many  other  Persons  of  the  People  called 
Quakers  Inhabitants  of  Virginia  to  the  Number  of  Thirty  Families 
or  there  about  were  desirlous  to  remove  themselves.  Servants  and 
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Effects  into  this  Colony  to  settle;  that  many  of  them  were  of  con¬ 
siderable  Substance  and  Force,  and  none  wou’d  be  any  Charge  to 
the  Government.  Therefore  desired  a  Tract  of  Twenty  thousand 
acres  of  Land  might  be  granted  on  Savannah  River  between  Mc- 
Bean’s  Branch  and  a  Place  called  Broad  River  about  Thirty  or 
Forty  Miles  above  Augusta,  which  the  said  Gray  in  Behalf  of  him¬ 
self  and  others  promised  to  improve  to  the  best  of  their  abilities. 

The  Board  having  no  particular  recommendation  or  knowledge 
of  the  said  Gray  promised  that  whatever  Families  He  brought  should 
be  accomodated  with  Lands  agreeable  to  their  Circumstances  and 
Abilities  to  cultivate;  accordingly  He  went  to  Virginia,  and  soon 
after  returned  with  his  own  and  Six  other  Men  with  their  Families, 
namely  John  Younge,  David  Hailey,  John  Ayres,  George  Tarr,  Joshua 
Griffee  and  William  Payne,  who  have  setled  and  made  some  Im¬ 
provements,  reporting  that  several  other  Families  from  Virginia 
intend  to  join  them,  as  soon  as  they  can  settle  their  affairs.  But 
as  Mr.  Fraser  was  not  well  acquainted  with  their  Circumstances, 
except  of  Mr.  Grays,  who.  He  bad  known  for  some  Time,  the  Board 
postponed  granting  the  other  Persons  aforementioned  any  Lands, 
’till  Mr.  Fraser  had  enquired  more  particularly  about  them,  which 
He  was  forthwith  desired  to  do,  and  acquaint  them  thereof.  And 
as  Edmund  Gray  was  reported  to  be  industrious  and  of  ability,  the 
Board  granted  him  five  hundred  acres  of  Land  situated  on  the 
Point  between  little  River  and  Savannah  River  about  Thirty  Miles 
above  Augusta.  Mr.  Fraser  recommended  Joseph  Chatwin  as  a  good 
Surveyor,  and  desired  in  the  Name  of  several  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  Augusta,  that  He  might  be  appointed  as  such  within  that  Dis¬ 
trict;  accordingly  the  Board  gave  him  an  appointment  for  that 
Office,  but  defered  granting  him  five  hundred  acres  of  Land,  hav¬ 
ing  some  reason  to  doubt  of  his  having  sufficient  Circumstances  to 
cultivate  such  a  Tract,  but  desired  Mr.  Fraser  to  enquire  more 
particularly  about  him,  and  gave  him  a  Blank  Warrant  to  fill  up 
and  lay  out  such  Quantity  of  Land  for  him,  as  He  should  think 
him  capable  of  improving. 

John  Morgan  appeared  here  in  Person,  and  as  He  seemed  to  have 
some  other  Plan,  than  immediately  to  return  to  Augusta  and  culti¬ 
vate  Lands,  his  request  was  postponed. 

After  the  Board  had  informed  themselves,  as  well  as  they  could, 
of  the  Circumstances  and  Inclinations  of  the  following  Persons  to 
cultivate  Lands,  they  ordered  Warrants  to  be  made  out  for  laying 
out  the  following  Tracts,  namely  To: 

Flower  Mitchell  one  hundred  Acres  of  Land  situated  at  Rocky 
Creek  about  five  Miles  above  Augusta. 

Matthew  Allen  one  hundred  acres  of  Land  near  to  Thomas  Moony’s 
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fifty  acres  and  adjoining  Patrick  Clark  about  Ten  miles  abore  Au¬ 
gusta. 

Benjamin  Ore  fifty  acres  of  Land  Joining  Thomas  Moony’s  about 
Nine  Miles  above  Augusta. 

Samuel  Curran  fifty  acres  of  Land  situated  near  Lands  purchased 
by  Thomas  Red  of  Anthony  Orubbs  about  five  Miles  above  Augusta. 

Thomas  Davis  fifty  acres  of  Land  Joining  to  fifty  acres  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Curran  about  five  Miles  above  Augusta. 

John  Wisely  fifty  Acres  of  Land,  situated  at  the  Back  of  James 
Fraser's  five  hundred  Acre  Tract  and  Joining  a  fifty  Acre  Lot  now 
in  Possession  of  Hugh  Oattly  purchased  by  him  of  Henry  Overstreet. 

James  Paris  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  Land  situated  and 
adjoining  on  the  little  Cayooka  Creek  about  fourteen  Miles  above 
Augusta. 

James  Bobby  one  hundred  acres  of  Land  situated  on  the  North- 
side  near  the  Mouth  of  Cayooka  Creek  about  fourteen  Miles  above 
Augusta. 

Thomas  Red  two  hundred  acres  of  Land  situated  above  the  Mouth 
of  little  Cayooka  about  Eighteen  Miles  above  Augusta. 

Mr.  Fraser  was  acquainted,  that  when  any  Surveyor  went  from 
hence  to  Augusta,  He  might  assist  the  Surveyor  there  to  see  if  the 
Land  He  refers  to  contained  a  larger  Quantity,  than  was  granted 
to  the  respective  Persons. 

The  Board  are  sensible  that  Mr.  Fraser  has  been  at  too  consid¬ 
erable  an  Expence  for  his  Circumstances  to  bear  in  executing  his 
office  of  Conservator  of  the  Peace,  and  before  that.  He  was  a  con¬ 
stant  Correspondent  with  them  and  of  great  use,  and  has  always 
appeared  to  have  acted  with  an  impartial  and  becoming  Zeal  for 
the  Interest  of  the  Colony,  and  as  it  was  not  in  their  Power  to 
make  him  any  Pecuniary  Recompence,  granted  him  five  hundred 
Acres  of  Land  (having  none  but  what  he  has  purchased,  on  which 
He  has  made  large  Improvements)  situated  between  Rowland  Prit- 
chet’s  lower  Line  and  Rocky  Creek  near  Augusta — And  at  the  same 
Time  gave  him  the  following  Table  of  Fees,  which  He  might  de¬ 
mand  of  such  People  as  He  thought  Proper,  for  himself  as  Con¬ 
servator  of  the  Peace  and  the  Constables,  who  have  likewise  no 
other  Recompence  for  their  Trouble. 

Georgia 

Fees  setled  by  the  President  and  Assistants  in  and  for  the  Colony 
of  Georgia  to  be  paid  to  the  Conservator  of  the  Peace  of  Augusta: 

amt 

For  every  affidavit  0”1”0 

•  For  Warrants  for  Debt 

For  discharging  the  same  0”1”0 
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Bail  Bonds  to  be  taken  by  the  Conservator  only  0”2”€ 

Warrants  tor  Misdemeanors  0**1'’0 

Discharging  the  same 

Warrants  for  Felony  0”0'’0 

Discharging  the  same  0’’0”0 

To  the  Conservator  and  the  three  Assistant 
Freeholders  for  every  Tryal  0’’4”0 

For  attachments  of  Goods  and  Chatties  in 
•  absence  of  Defendant  0'’2'’6 

To  the  Constable  for  serving  Warrants  in  all  Civil 
Actions  1st.  if  it  exceeds  two  Miles  from  the  Center  of  the 
Town  2  fs  Mile  forwards  and  as  much  back  over  and 
above  the  said  1st.  for  serving  the  warrant  [blank] 

To  Do.  for  serving  Executions  attachments  Ac.  and  the 
same  Milage  as  above  0*’2”6 

To  Do.  for  serving  Warrants  of  Felony  0”0”0 

Recognizances  for  Trespasses  &c  0”1'’0 

Council  Room 

Savannah  the  28th.  February  1760/1 


By  order  of  the  Board 
Wm.  Spencer  C.  C. 

And  as  Augusta  is  remote  from  hence,  the  Board  are  frequently 
unacquainted  with  the  Characters  and  Circumstances  of  Persons 
who  petition  them  for  Lands,  which  occasions  Loss  of  Time  as  well 
as  an  Expence  to  the  Petitioners:  Therefore  Mr.  Fraser  has  been 
desired  to  enquire  into  the  Characters  and  Abilities  of  all  Persons 
who  may  be  deslrious  of  setling  within  that  District,  and  for  his 
Trouble  therein  and  transmitting  Petitions,  He  is  allowed  to  take 
the  following  Fees,  which  the  Board  doubt  not  will  remedy  a  Griev¬ 
ance  complained  of,  as  we  shall  more  particularly  Notice  in  our 
remarks  of  the  Assemblys  Representations  of  the  District  of  Augusta, 
Georgia 

Fees  setled  by  the  President  and  Assistants  in  and  for  the  Colony 
of  Georgia  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  James  Fraser  Conservator  of  the  Peace 
of  Augusta  For  his  Trouble  in  writing  and  transmitting  Petitions 
for  Lands  Ac  to  the  Board: 


amt 

If  for  60  Acres  0*’1"0 

for  100  0”1”« 

for  200  0"2’'0 

for  300  0”S'’0 

for  400  0"4"0 

for  600  0”6”0 


5.  This  symbol  is  used  for  per. 
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TbQ  Fee  to  be  paid  to  blm  on  application  for  a  Petition 
and  if  granted  and  a  Warrant  return’d  to  receive  (on  de- 
liverj  of  sucb  Warrant)  for  tbe  Clerk  of  tbe  Board  for 
60  Acres  ;  0”1”0 

for  100  acres  and  upward  0”2"6 

By  order  of  tbe  Board 
Wm.  Spencer  C.  C 


Council  Room 
Savannah  tbe  28tb. 

February  1760/1 

Messrs.  Robinson  and  Jones  laid  before  tbe  Board  tbeir  Report 
to  tbe  Honourable  Trustees  of  tbe  present  state  of  tbe  publick  Build¬ 
ings  in  and  about  this  Town,  wbicb  they  approved  of. 

Thursday  the  28tb.  February  1760/1. 

Mr.  Patrick  Orabam  Agent  for  distributing  his  Majesties  Presents 
to  the  Indians  acquainted  tbe  Board,  that  Part  of  the  Presents  sent 
some  Months  agoe  to  Augusta  to  be  forwarded  by  Messrs.  Brown, 
Rae  and  Company  to  the  upper  Creek  Nation  were  still  remaining 
in  tbeir  Hands,  and  was  apprehensive  that  they  were  designedly 
dilatory  in  sending  them,  therefore  had  contracted  with  Mr.  David 
Douglass  of  Augusta  to  forward  them  to  the  Nation,  and  to  this  End 
had  sent  him  an  order  to  receive  them  from  the  aforesaid  Gentlemen 

Thomas  Qoodale  having  resigned  the  Ferry  at  Augusta  a  Year 
agoe  to  Mr.  John  Ooldwire,  an  appointment  was  sent  to  the  said 
Ooldwire  by  Mr.  James  Fraser. 

Saturday  the  2d.  March  1760/1. 

The  Revd.  Mr.  Bolzius  applyed  for  a  Place  to  be  laid  out  for 
building  a  Wharf  below  Messrs.  Harris  and  Habersham’s  to  lodge 
Lumber  upon  for  the  use  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Ebeneezer,  urging 
that  the  Water  in  the  Creek  on  which  tbeir  Mills  stand  is  frequently 
too  low  to  admit  their  Lumber  being  rafted  to  Savannah  when  de¬ 
manded;  Therefore  there  was  a  Necessity  to  have  a  Conveniency  to 
lodge  It  here  ready  for  a  Market.  The  Board  accordingly  ordered 
Eighty  Foot  in  Front  to  be  laid  out  one  Hundred  Feet  below  Messrs. 
Harris  and  Habersham’s  on  Condition  of  their  Jointly  pileing  up  the 
Bank  between  them,  which  will  be  a  Condition  in  all  future  Grants 
for  Wharfs,  and  it’s  hoped  will  prevent  a  great  deal  of  Sand  wash¬ 
ing  into,  and  thereby  choaklng  up  the  River 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Monday  the  4  th.  Day  of  March 
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Present 


Henry  Parker  Vice  President 
Patrick  Graham 
James  Habersham 
Noble  Jones 


} 


Assistants 


Since  the  late  Assembly  delivered  their  Representations  to  the 
Honourable  Trustees  to  this  Board,  they  have  at  sundry  Meetings 
taken  them  Into  Consideration,  and  have  given  their  thoughts  on 
some  ot  them  In  several  Letters  to  Mr.  Secretary  Martyn  of  the 
19th.  20th.,  25th.,  27th  and  28tb.  Ultimo  and  also  of  this  Date. 


Tuesday  the  5th.  Day  of  March  1750/1. 

Mr.  John  Bourquln  eldest  Brother  of  Henry  Bourquln  of  little 
Ogechee  sometime  agoe  petitioned  for  five  hundred  Acres  of  Land 
on  the  North  Branch  of  the  said  little  Ogechee  River,  setting  forth 
that  He  had  for  many  Years  been  planting  on  a  Tract  of  Land  In 
South  Carolina,  which  has  proved  excessively  bad,  and  obliged  him 
to  seek  for  a  better  Settlement,  which  If  He  could  obtain  here.  He 
wou’d  remove  In  the  Fall  to  Improve  It  with  bis  whole  Family  and 
Strength;  Likewise  He  petitioned  for  two  other  Tracts  of  the  same 
Quantity  for  his  two  Eldest  Sons — Abraham  and  John,  who  are  Men 
grown.  The  Board  having  taken  some  Time  to  enquire  into  his  Cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  being  satisfied  that  his  own  Strength  with  his 
Sons  was  sufficient  to  cultivate  five  Hundred  Acres  of  Land,  agreed 
to  grant  to  the  said  John  Bourquln  Senr.  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  to  his  son  Abraham  Bourquln  one  hundred  and  fifty  Acres, 
and  to  his  son  John  Bourquln  one  hundred  Acres,  with  the  express 
Proviso  that  they  remove  here  with  their  Families,  Strength  and 
Substance  as  they  promised  next  Fall. 

Great  Part  of  this  Day  has  been  taken  up  in  answering  unreason¬ 
able  Petitions  for  Lands  from  Persons  they  thought  neither  in¬ 
clinable  or  able  to  improve  them,  and  they  are  determined  to  guard 
against  granting  Lands  to  any  but  those,  who  they  are  well  informed 
Intend  forthwith  to  improve  them. 


Wednesday  the  5th.  Day  of  March  1750/1. 

Sundry  Workmen’s  and  other  Bills  were  laid  before  the  Board, 
and  carefully  examined,  and  what  appeared  to  be  Justly  due  were 
ordered  to  stand  in  Course  of  Payment. 

John  George  Belrkholt  who  came  here  on  his  own  Expence  In 
the  Charming  Martha  Captain  Lesslie  declined  going  with  his  Ship¬ 
mates  to  settle  at  Ebenezer,  but  staid  down  here  and  Joined  some 
of  his  Countrymen  at  Acton,  where  He  Is  now  planting,  and  being 
desirous  of  setling  near  them,  now  applyed  for  one  hundred  Acres 
of  Land  lying  betwixt  the  East  Line  of  Hempsted  and  Lands  lately 
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granted  to  the  Revd.  Mr.  Whitefield.  The  Board  ordered  titty  acres 
ot  the  said  Land  to  be  laid  out  tor  him  agreable  to  the  Trustees 
Instructions. 

The  Board  haring  at  sundry  Times  been  intormed  that  Joseph 
Oakes  one  ot  the  Constables  ot  Augusta  had  misbehaved  in  his 
Ottice,  and  given  Umbrage  to  several  ot  the  Inhabitants,  they  ap¬ 
pointed  Patrick  Clark  who  was  recommended  as  a  sober  Man  in  his 
room. 

Thursday  the  7th.  Day  ot  March  17S0/1 

Mr.  James  Papot  ot  this  Town  petitioned  tor  tour  hundred  and 
titty  Acres  ot  Land  on  the  South  Side  ot  little  Ogecbee  River,  South 
West  ot  those  granted  to  Messrs.  Braddock  and  Rogerson,  which 
He  promised  to  cultivate  torthwith,  urging  that  He  was  now  grown 
old,  and  designed  to  leave  ot  his  Trade  ot  a  Carpenter  and  employ 
his  whole  Strength  tor  the  Benitit  ot  his  Wlte  and  tour  Children 
in  the  Cultivation  ot  Lands,  having  acquired  sutticient  ability  to 
do  it.  The  Board  knowing  him  almost  trom  the  tlrst  Settlement  ot 
the  Colony  to  be  a  laborious,  industrious  Man,  and  being  well  satsl- 
tied,  that  He  had  acquired  a  sutticiency  to  improve  Lands,  granted 
him  tour  hundred  Acres. 

Friday  the  8th.  Day  ot  March  1760/1 

Mr.  Adam  Bosomworth  has  been  here  two  or  three  Days  and  laid 
betore  the  Board  three  Petitions  which  are  as  tollows: 

“To  the  Honourable  the  President 

and  Assistants  in  Council  Assembled 
in  ft  tor  the  Colony  ot  Georgia 

"The  Petition  ot  Thomas  Bosomworth  ot  the  said  Colony  Clerk 

"Humbly  Sheweth  > 

"That  Whereas  your  Petitioner  has  Received  Credible  Intorma- 
tion,  that  one  ot  the  Charges  laid  by  your  Honours  against  Samuel 
Marcier  Esqr.  late  Magistrate  ot  Savannah  is  in  Words  to  this  Et- 
tect  'Conniveing  with  the  Bosomworths  and  encourageing  their  Trea¬ 
sonable  Practices,  by  hot  intormlng  the  Councill  ot  their  bad  Inten¬ 
tions;  Which  he  (the  said  Marcier)  had  Knowledge  ott  in  Adminis- 
tring  some  Attidavits  ftca,’  trom  whence  it  Evidently  Appears  that 
your  Honours,  previous  to  the  said  Charge,  must  presuppose  some 
Treason  contain’d  in  the  said  Papers,  which  your  Petioner  is  so 
little  Conscious  ott,  that  he  has  already  Transmitted  them  Home  to 
be  laid  betore  his  Majesty  in  Councill. 

"And  Whereas  trom  the  Tenor  ot  the  said  Charge  the  World  must 
Conclude  your  Petitioner  and  Wite  or  Brother  actually  Guilty  ot 
Treason;  which  must  give  a  Vital  Stab  to  the  Reputation  ot  your 
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Petitioner  and  Family,  of  which  he  has  had  no  Information  from 
your  Honours  or  knows  of  what  he  is  Accused. 

“Your  Petitioner  therefore  most  Humbly  Prays  that  your  Honours 
wou’d  be  pleased  to  order  him  a  Copy  of  your  Charge  against  him, 
and  let  him  know  what  those  Practices  are  you  Honours  are  pleased 
to  Call  Treasonable:  That  he  may  be  thereby  enabled  to  Justifie  him¬ 
self  and  Family,  from  those  heavy  Accusations,  Which  your  Peti¬ 
tioner  humbly  supposes  is  a  piece  of  Common  Justice  Due  by  the 
Laws  of  his  Country  even  to  the  greatest  Criminal  and 
St.  Catherines  “Your  Petitioner  Shall  ever  Pray  &ca. 

Ist  March  1750yl  (Sign’d)  Thos.  Bosomworth 

“To  the  Honourable  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  As¬ 
sembled  in  &  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia. 

“The  Petition  of  Mary  Bosomworth  of  the  said  Colony 
“Humbly  Shewetb 

“That  Whereas  a  Memorial  of  your  Petitioner’s  has  Been  laid 
before  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  setting  forth  her  Services 
Performed  in  Georgia,  the  Losses  sustained  in  her  own  Private  Af¬ 
fairs,  by  the  neglect  thereof  on  his  Majesties  Service;  and  her 
Calamities  Circumstances  consequent  thereupon;  In  Answer  to  which 
his  Grace  has  been  pleased  (agreeable  to  his  Majesty’s  Directions) 
in  his  Letter  to  his  Excellency  James  Glen  Esqr.  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  So.  Carolina  and  to  the  Commandg.  Officer  of  Georgia 
Dated  Whitehall  26  Aprill  1748,  to  Signifle,  that  her  Case  was  left 
to  the  Consideration  of  the  Agents  that  shoud  be  appointed  for  the 
Distribution  of  his  Majesty’s  Bounty  to  tbe  Indians  ‘To  Give  your 
Petitioner  such  part  of  those  Presents  as  they  should  both  agree 
upon,  and  think  Conducive  to  His  Majesties  Service.’ 

“And  whereas  Mr.  Abraham  Bosomworth  appointed  Agent  by  tbe 
Governor  Council  t  Assembly  of  So.  Carolina,  in  bis  Letter  to  your 
Honours  Dated  Savannah  the  23d.  August  1749  and  by  a  Memorial 
Since  laid  before  you,  has  Communicated  bis  Sentiments  upon  your 
Petitioners  Case,  to  which  your  Petitioner  has  receiv’d  no  answer, 
or  any  Part  of  his  Majesties  Intended  Bounty,  or  knows  the  Reason 
why  the  same  is  Detained  from  her. 

“Your  Petitioner  therefore  most  Humbly  Prays  that  your  Honours 
would  be  pleased  to  let  her  know  for  what  Reasons  she  is  thought 
unworthy  of  his  Majestys  Intended  Bounty  as  aforesaid,  and 

“Your  Petitioner  Shall  ever  Pray  &ca. 

“St.  Catherines  1st.  March  1750/1  (sign’d)  Mary  Bosomworth 
"To  the  Honourable  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  As¬ 
sembled  in  and  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia. 
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“The  Petition  of  Adam  Boeomwortb  of  the  said  Colony 

“Humbly  Sheweth 

“That  Whereas  Mrs.  Mary  Bosomwortb  (who  erer  since  the  first 
Establishment  of  this  Colony,  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  Person 
Justly  entitled  to  a  Right  to  carry  on  a  Trade  with  the  Indians)  is 
by  Misfortunes  and  other  Accidents,  so  unhappily  reduced  in  her 
Circumstances  that  She  is  not  of  Ability  any  Longer  to  carry  on  the 
said  Indian  Trade. 

"And  whereas  the  said  Mary  Bosomwortb  for  the  Reasons  afore¬ 
said,  and  out  of  Brotherly  Love  and  Affection  to  your  Petitioner 
(who  left  very  handsome  Bread  in  England,  In  hopes  to  better  bis 
Fortune  in  America  by  the  Assistance  of  his  Brother  thus  unhappily 
reduced  by  which  he  is  Disappointed)  is  willing  to  assign  over  her 
Right  and  Title  to  the  Indian  Trade  at  the  Forks  on  the  Alatamah 
in  behalf  of  your  Petitioner  as  appears  by  a  Letter  from  the  said 
Mary  Bosomwortb  to  your  Honours. 

“Tour  Petitioner  therefore  most  humbly  Prays  that  your  Honours 
would  be  pleased  to  grant  him  a  License  for  the  Indian  Trade  at  the 
Forks  on  the  Alatamah  River.  And  your  Honours  Petitioner  as  in 
Duty  bound 

“St.  Catherines  “Shall  ever  Pray  Jkca. 

March  Ist.  17S0  (sign’d)  Adam  Bosomwortb 

This  morning  said  Adam  attended  the  Board  for  an  answer  to 
the  aforesaid  Petitions,  which  after  they  were  duly  considered,  He 
received  agreable  to  a  Letter  from  the  Board  of  this  Date  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Martyn  which  they  thought  proper  to  acquaint  the  Trus¬ 
tees  Immediately  with,  humbly  craving  their  further  Instructions 
by  the  first  Opportunity. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  Assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Wednesday  the  20th.  Day  of 
March  1750/1. 

r  Henry  Parker  Vice  President 


Present 


Patrick  Graham 
James  Habersham 
Noble  Jones 


f 


Assistants 


Mr.  Edward  Holt  Schoolmaster  petitioned  for  a  Lot  in  this  Town 
and  promised  to  make  Improvements  thereon.  The  Board  being 
satisfied,  that  He  had  no  Ability  to  improve  the  same,  rejected  bis 
Petition,  as  the  granting  it  might  prevent  a  more  capable  Person 
from  occupying  the  Lot. 

Mr.  John  Ludwig  Meyer  of  Eberneser  petitioned  for  one  hundred 
Acres  of  Land  adjoining  and  to  be  added  to  a  Tract  of  the  like 
Quantity  granted  him  the  22d.  June  1749  on  a  Place  near  the  Town- 
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ship  of  Ebenezer  called  Parker’s  Mill,  which  the  Board  granted  him, 
especially  as  the  said  Land  wou’d  be  unsuitable  for  any  other  Per¬ 
son  to  settle,  being  chiefly  Pine. 

Mr.  Christian  Reidelsperger  of  Ebenezer  petitioned  for  a  Tract 
containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  Acres  adjoining  to  those  granted 
to  Mr.  John  Ludwig  Meyer  aforesaid.  The  Revd.  Mr.  Bolzius  strong¬ 
ly  recommended  the  said  ReidelSperger,  and  the  Board  well  know¬ 
ing  him  to  be  very  industrious,  and  deserving  of  every  Encouragement 
readily  granted  his  request. 


} 


Assistants 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  Assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Wednesday  the  3d.  Day  of  April 
1761. 

Henry  Parker  Vice  President 
Present  j  Patrick  Graham 
James  Habersham 
Mr.  John  Ludwig  Meyer  of  Ebenezer  laid  before  the  Board  the 
following  Letter 

“Ebenezer  in  Georgia  Aprill  1st,  1761 
“Honoured  Sir  &  Gentlemen 

“Tour  Honours  desire  to  know  what  Persons  of  our  Settlement 
have  exchanged  by  your  Leave  their  bad  Plantations  or  smal  slips 
of  Land  with  other  fertile  &  sufficient  Tracts  for  their  Present  Set¬ 
tlement,  that  you  may  be  able  to  judge  who  must  pay  the  Surveyor 
themselves,  ft  for  whom  th  [sic]  Honble.  Trustees  make  Payment  to 
the  Surveyor  for  each  50  Acre  Lot,  granted  to  each  poor  Setter.  Upon 
strict  Enquiry  made  by  my  self  ft  the  Revd.  Mr.  Bolzius  I  can  as¬ 
suredly  say  as  follows: 

"John  Georg  Henry,  Christopher  Cramer  'j  at  Goshen 
Georg  Michael  Weber  Georg  Sherans  Jnnr.  >ft  about 
George  Schneider 
I  “Valentin  Deppe,  Jacob  Metzcher 
To  be  Philipp'  Metzcher,  George  Pecbtly 

paid  by  Samuel  Graves,  Rupert  Shrempf 

the  -  Matthias  Zettler,  Martin  Rhynlander 

Trustees.  Paul  FYancke,  Jacob  Meyer 

Philip  Paulitcb,  Martin  Panlitch 
Conrad  Ratin,  Ludwig  Ernest 
Martin  Soeldner,  David  Hunold 
John  Georg  Raue,  Jacob  Huber 
a  Plantation  for  the  Mill  100  acres 


J  black  Creek 


the 

blew  Bluff 


“These  above  named  Men  being  Inhabitants  of  Ebenezer  never 
had  before  settled  a  Plantation  &  were  without  Land,  therefore 
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think  to  have  a  Right  to  the  Trustee’s  Bounty  of  getting  their  Planta* 
tions  laid  out  gratis,  &  that  Mr.  Ellis  will  be  desli^ed  to  repay  the 
Sum  of  them,  what  they  were  obliged  to  pay  him  here  for  haring 
run  out  their  Lots,  rlxt.  to  Zettler,  Rhynlander,  Franke,  Shrempf, 
Jacob  Meyer,  Deppe  &  the  Rerd.  Mr.  Lemke  for  the  intended  Mill. 

“Whether  the  following  persons  can  hare  a  Right  to  the  Bounty 
of  the  Trustees,  to  hare  their  present  exchanged  Plantations  gratis, 
this  I  leare  to  the  Judgment  of  your  Honours. 

"John  Sheraus  bad  a  smal  Plantation  at  Ebeneser  Creek  in  2 
different  Tracts,  lay’d  out  for  him  by  Hugh  Ross  &  Cap.  Every, 
which  be  solt  to  his  Neighbours  &  took  100  Acres  at  Black  Creek. 

"In  the  same  manner  was  served 

"Veit  Lechner,  who  took  a  Plantation  of  100  Acres  near  the  Revd. 
Mr.  Bolzius’s  Glebe. 

"George  Rleser  hath  given  over  to  George  Bruckner  his  Father’s 
Lot,  and  took  50  Acres  near  Mr.  Bolzius’s  Glebe. 

"John  Georg  Meyer  j 

"Christoph  Rottenberger  [  "  Sheraus  ft  Lechner  (be- 

fore  mentd.)  did,  their  smal  Plantations  to  their  Neighbours  ft  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Blew-Bluff  having  pay’d  to  the  Surveyor  his  due. 

"Martin  Laekner  Sen.  gives  his  smal  Tract  up  to  his  Neighbour, 
ft  hath  granted  100  Acres  near  Mr.  Bolzlus  Glebe. 

"Balthasar  Backer,  occupies  there  likewise  100  Acres,  who  never 
had  a  Plantation  of  his  own  before,  but  lived  upon  the  smal  Planta¬ 
tion  of  his  Son  in  Law 

"This  my  Duty  required  to  acquaint  your  Honours  with,  Having 
tendered  you  my  Respect  I  rest  in  great  Submission 
"Honoured  Sir  ft  Gentlemen 

"Tour  most  obedient  and  very  humble  Servant 
"John  Ludwig  Meyer 

It  appearing  to  the  Board,  that  the  first  named  twenty  three  Per¬ 
sons  bad  not  possessed  any  Lands,  ’till  those  lately  laid  out  for  them, 
they  ordered  the  Surveyor  to  charge  the  Survey  of  the  said  Fifty 
Acre  Tracts  to  the  Trustees,  as  well  as  for  One  hundred  Acres  for 
an  intended  Mill,  being  designed  for  a  publick  Benefit;  and  as  he 
had  demanded  and  received  Payment  for  the  Survey  of  some  of  them. 
He  was  ordered  to  return  it. 

By  the  Proceedings  of  this  Board  the  15th.  November  last,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  it  was  thought  highly  reasonable,  that  those  Persons, 
who  had  bad  Lands  laid  out  at  the  Trustees  Ezpence,  and  chose  to 
remove  where  their  Possessions  might  be  enlarged  should  pay  for 
laying  them  out,  and  they  cannot  see  any  Reason  to  alter  their 
opinion;  therefore  ordered  the  Surveyor  to  receive  Payment  of  the 
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Seven  last  named  Persons:  Upon  the  whole  Mr.  Meyer  seemed  very 
well  satisfied. 

Mr.  Henry  Tonge  was  sometime  ago  ordered  to  Survey  this  River 
and  Wassaw  Inlet  and  now  laid  before  the  Board  a  rough  sketch 
of  the  same,  which  appeared  to  be  Judiciously  laid  down,  therefore 
was  ordered  to  compleat  the  same  in  order  that  a  fair  Plan  might 
be  sent  to  the  Trustees. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Wednesday  the  10th.  Day  of 
April  1751. 


Present 


Henry  Parker  Vice  President 
Patrick  Graham  . 

James  Habersham  I  Assistants 

Noble  Jones  f 


Capt.  John  Mackintosh  of  Darien  being  now  here,  the  Board  agre- 
able  to  their  Letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Martyn  of  the  25th.  February 
last,  gave  him  an  appointment  to  act  as  Conservator  of  the  Peace 
within  the  Southern  District  of  this  Province,  and  likewise  a  blank 
appointment  for  a  constable,  as  the  Inhabitants  there  were  better 
known  to  him,  than  the  Board.  Mr.  Mackintosh  had  the  same  Table 
of  Fees  for  his  Government  as  Conservator  of  the  Peace,  as  was 
given  Mr.  Frazer  of  Augusta,  f  Minute  of  the  27th.  February  last — 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Council  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Tuesday  the  16th.  Day  of  April 
1751. 


Present 


Henry  Parker  Vice  President 


James  Habersham 


1 


Assistants 

r 

Nohle  Jones 

The  Vice  President  in  Council  this  Day  answered  a  Letter  dated 
[blank]  October  last,  from  Governour  Glen  to  this  Board  received 
in  November  last,  which  they  deferred  answering  ’till  Mr.  Patrick 
Graham  was  ready  to  go  up  to  the  Upper-Creeks,  to  prevent  any 
steps  begin  taken  to  obstruct  his  Business  there  —  The  Board  think 
the  Governour’s  Letter  wrote  in  an  odd  strain,  and  gives  room  for 
many  Observations,  which  they  think  needless  to  make,  designing 
to  send  both  his  Letter  and  their  answer  to  the  Honourable  Trustees. 

#  see  the  Margent  &  Letter  Book 


[Written  in  Margin] 

#  The  Vice  President  in  Council  likewise  enclosed  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bedfords  Letter  to  Governour  Glen  about  the  Hanover 
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Scoat  Boat  in  a  short  letter,  desiring  the  Oorernour  won’d  give  Capt 
Demere  orders,  in  whose  Possession  she  now  is,  to  dellrer  her;  and 
also  He  wrote  to,  and  enclosed  his  Graces  Letter  to  Collo  Alexander 
Heron.  These  two  Letters  came  under  Cover  of  one  from' Hr  Har¬ 
man  Verelst  dated  the  26  th  October  last  by  Capt  Cowie 


Thursday  the  18th.  Day  of  April  1761 

It  appears  by  the  Proceedings  of  this  Board  the  SOth.  January 
last,  that  they  promised  the  late  Assembly  to  regulate  the  Militia 
by  appointing  proper  Officers  in  different  Parts  of  the  Province  to 
train,  Elxerclse  and  command  them,  which  engaged  their  Attention 
part  of  Yesterday  and  this  Day,  and  they  came  to  a  resolution,  that 
all  Persons  possessed  of  three  hundred  Acres  of  Land  or  upwards 
should  appear  well  accoutered  on  Horse-back  and  those  possesssed 
of  leas  Tracts  to  be  of  the  Foot  properly  armed.  At  the  same  Time 
the  following  Gentlemen  were  proposed  to  be  appointed  officers — 
Mr.  Noble  Jones  Senr.  Captain  of  the  Troop  of  Horse  within  this 
Part  of  the  Colony,  and  Mr.  Newdigate  Stephens  Lieutenant,  but  the 
other  Officers  were  not  fixed  upon;  Mr.  Francis  Harris  Captain  of 
the  Company  of  Foot  of  this  Town,  which  will  consist  of  about  one 
hundred  Men,  Mr.  Isaac  Young  Lieutenant  and  Mr.  Noble  Jones 
Jnnr.  Ensign;  Mr.  Charles  Watson  Captain  of  a  Company  of  Foot 
within  the  Districts  of  little  Ogeechee,  Vernonburgh  and  Acton,  which 
will  consist  of  upwards  of  Sixty  Men,  and  Mr.  Henry  Bonrqnin  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  but  the  Ensign  is  not  yet  appointed;  Mr.  William  Francis 
Captain  of  a  Company  of  Foot  (about  Fifty  Men)  within  the  Dis¬ 
tricts  of  Joseph’s  Town  and  Black-Creek,  Goshen  and  Abercorn,  but 
the  other  officers  are  not  determined  upon;  and  proper  officers  will 
soon  be  appointed  for  Ebeneier,  Augusta  and  the  Southern  Districts. 

This  Regulation  has  long  appeared  absolutely  necessary,  and  is 
done  at  the  earnest  and  repeated  request  of  our  whole  Inhabitants, 
who  being  properly  formed  may  be  able  to  defend  themselves  when 
necessary. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Assistants  in  Connell  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  Colony  of  Georgia  on  Thursday  the  25th.  Day  of  April 
1751. 


Present 


Henry  Parker  Vice  President 
Patrick  Graham 
James  Habersham 
Noble  Jones 


} 


Assistants 


The  Squirrel  King  with  Ten  of  his  chief  Men,  who  are  part  of 
the  Chickesaw  Nation,  and  reside  about  Augusta  came  here  two 
Days  agoe,  and  this  Morning  the  Board  received  them.  The  Squirrel 
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Introdaced  a  long  Talk  with  acquainting  the  Board,  of  what  they 
had  before  been  informed  of,  that  the  Cherokees  in  Conjunction 
with  some  Northward  Indians  had  attacked  and  burnt  an  Indian 
trading  Store  on  the  Oconey  RiTer,  where  two  white  Men  and  one 
of  their  principal  Head  Men,  named  Coat  were  killed,  and  that  they 
wanted  Ammunition  and  Arms  to  go  against  their  Enemies  for  Satis¬ 
faction.  The  Board,  in  order  to  dispatch  these  hungry  Visitants,  and 
at  the  same  Time  to  shew  some  Countenance,  tho’  they  did  not  chose 
to  say  much  about  their  Quarrels,  ordered  the  Agent  to  give 
them  a  little  Powder  and  Ball,  and  a  few  other  trifling  Things,  they 
said  they  were  most  in  want  of. 

Mr.  Patrick  Graham  acquainted  the  Board,  that  Mr.  Douglass, 
who  was  to  forward  the  Indian  Presents  to  the  Upper  Creeks,  as 
appears  by  these  Proceedings  the  28th.  February  last,  informed  him 
by  Letter,  that  they  were  all  sent  off,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  soon  to  follow  them.  Which  the  Board  took  into  Consideration, 
and  gave  him  the  following  Instructions 

"Instructions  to  Patrick  Graham  Esqr.  appointed  Agent  for  dis¬ 
tributing  his  Majesty’s  Presents  within  the  Colony  of  Georgia. 

"Yon  are  forthwith  to  proceed  to  the  Upper  Creek  Nation  and 
there  assemble  the  Micos,  Chieftains,  Captains  and  Warriors  of  the 
said  Nation  at  any  Town  therein,  which  you  shall  think  most  con¬ 
venient,  and  when  so  assembled,  you  are  to  acquaint  them,  that  His 
Majesty  having  great  regard  to  the  Friendship  and  good  Behaviour 
of  the  Indians  in  Amity  with  this  Colony  and  South  Carolina,  and 
especially  those  of  the  Creek  Nations,  had  sent  them  a  large  Quan¬ 
tity  of  valuable  Presents,  and  as  they  had  not  been  at  Savannah 
to  receive  their  Proportion  of  Presents,  the  President  and  Assist¬ 
ants  (to  save  them  the  Trouble  of  taking  so  long  a  Journey)  had 
sent  them  there,  beleivlng  it  wou’d  be  more  agreable  to  them. 

"Ton  are  on 'the  Delivery  of  these  Presents  to  use  your  utmost 
Endeavours  by  all  prudent  Means  to  get  them  to  resign  by  their 
executing  the  Deeds  of  Conveyances  (which  you  have  with  you)  of 
the  Islands  of  Osebah,  St.  Catherines  and  Sapola,  and  all  the  Lands 
upon  the  River  Savannah,  which  go  by  the  Name  of  Indian  Lands, 
and  particularly  those  adjoining  West  of  this  Town  to  the  Hon¬ 
ourable  Trustees  for  the  use  of  the  Colony. 

"Ton  are  to  endeavour  to  efface  any  bad  Impressions,  prejudicial 
to  the  Colony,  which  may  have  been  Instilled  Into  those,  or  any 
other  Indians  by  selfish  or  designing  Men.  If  yon  succeed  in  getting 
the  Deeds  of  Conveyances  of  the  Lands  aforementioned  executed  by 
the  Upper  Creeks,  you  are  to  visit  the  lower  Creeks  in  your  return, 
and  in  like  Manner  to  assemble  them,  and  if  yon  find  yon  can  get 
the  said  Deeds  executed  by  them,  you  are  hereby  empowered  to 
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contract  any  Sixpence  tor  that  Purpose  not  exceeding  One  hundred 
and  titty  Pounds  Sterling. 

"It  you  should  tind  the  Assistance  ot  Peace  Otticers  neoeasary, 
you  are  empowered  to  constitute  and  appoint  one  or  more  Consta¬ 
bles  to  execute  such  Orders  or  Warrants,  as  yon  shall  think  neces¬ 
sary  to  issue,  and  the  same  at  your  Pleasure  to  revoke  and  displace, 
during  your  Progress  in  the  Creek  Nations. 

"You  are  to  enquire  into  and  report  to  this  Board  the  State  of  the 
Trade  and  Traders  in  those  Nations,  or  what  else  shall  appear  to 
you  to  be  conducive  to  the  Welfare  of  the  Colony. 

"Signed  by  Order  of  the  President 
and  Assistants  in  Council  assembled 
at  Savannah  in  Georgia  the  25th 
April  1751. 

Wm  Spencer  C  C 

Mr.  Graham  purposes  setting  off  for  the  Indian  Nation  next  Tues¬ 
day  from  his  Plantation. 

Friday  the  26th.  Day  of  April  1751 

Messieurs  Robinson  and  Habersham  acquainted  the  Board,  that 
the>  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impracticable  to  comply  minutely  with 
the  Trustees  Instructions  in  respect  to  sorting  and  paying  for  the 
respective  Qualities  of  Cocoons  and  the  Silk  they  produced,  and 
thought  it  wou’d  be  more  eleglble,  and  wou’d  avoid  Confusion  to 
pay  a  certain  Price  for  the  Cocoons  after  sorted,  which  might  be 
supposed  equal  to  what  was  allowed  on  the  several  Qualities  of  Co¬ 
coons,  and  the  Price  of  the  Raw-Silk,  they  wou’d  respectively  pro¬ 
duce;  and  that  they  had  made  several  Calculations,  which  they  laid 
before  the  Board,  and  desired  they  wou’d  direct  them  how  to  con¬ 
duct  this  affair,  and  publish  their  Resolution  by  an  advertisement, 
which  they  hoped  wou’d  give  Content,  and  perhaps  prevent  their  being 
ill  used  by  a  few  unreasonable  People.  The  Board  having  very  ma¬ 
turely  considered  of  the  whole,  could  not  but  see  the  Difficulty 
these  Gentlemen  laboured  under,  therefore  came  to  a  Resolution  to 
publish  the  following  advertisement,  which  they  beleive  the  'Trustees 
will  think  equitable. 

"Georgia 

"The  Honourable  Trustees  for  establishing  the  Colony  aforesaid, 
being  desirous  to  encourage  and  promote  the  Culture  of  Silk,  or¬ 
dered  the  President  and  Assistants  to  pay  for  all  Cocoons  and  Silk 
raised  or  made  by  any  Person  within  the  said  Colony,  and  delivered 
at  their  Store  in  Savannah  as  follows 

"1.  For  Cocoons  wherein  only  One  Worm  has  spun,  and  that  are 
of  a  hard,  weighty  and  good  Substance  Two  Shillings  Sterling  for 
every  Pound  weight  of  Sixteen  Ounces, 
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**2d.  For  Cocoons  wherein  only  One  Worm  has  spun,  of  a  weaker, 
pointed,  spotted  or  bruised  Quality  (which  must  consequently  make 
an  inferior  Silk)  One  Shilling  Sterling  1  Pound  of  Sixteen  Ounces. 

“Srd.  For  Cocoons  wherein  Two  Worms  or  more  hare  spun  and* 
are  Interworen,  and  therefore  make  a  Coarse,  ordinary  and  foul 
Silk,  Eight  Pence  Sterling  1  Pound  of  Sixteen  Ounces. 

"Likewise  for  the  Silk  reeled  from  the  different  assortments  above 
mentioned: 

"Fourteen  Shillings  Sterling  f  Pound  of  Sixteen  Ounces  of  the  first 
kind. 

"Twelve  Shillings  Sterling  f  Pound  of  Sixteen  Ounces  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  kind. 

"Six  Shillings  Sterling  f  Pound  of  Sixteen  Ounces  of  the  third  kind. 

"But  it  appearing  that  it  wou’d  be  attended  with  many  Inconven¬ 
iences  (if  practicable)  to  reel  each  Persons  Cocoons  seperately,  as 
many  Persons  only  raise  small  Quantities;  the  President  and  As¬ 
sistants  hereby  give  Notice  that  they  will  (to  prevent  disputes  and 
give  a  general  Satisfaction)  pay  the  following  Prices  to  all  Persons 
for  Cocoons  (after  sorted)  raised  within  the  said  Colony  who  shall 
deliver  them  as  aforesaid  cored  or  baked,  which  they  find  by  sev¬ 
eral  Experiments  will  be  equal  to  what  la  allowed  by  the  Honour¬ 
able  Trustees  on  the  several  assortments  of  Cocoons  and  Silk  as 
aforesaid,  namely — 

"1st.  For  Cocoons  wherein  only  One  Worm  has  spun,  and  that 
are  of  a  hard,  weighty  and  good  Substance  Three  Shillings  and  Six 
Pence  Sterling  f  Pound  weight  of  Sixteen  Ounces. 

"2d.  For  Cocoons  wherein  only  One  Worm  has  spun  of  a  weaker, 
pointed,  spotted  or  bruised  Quality  (which  must  consequently  make 
an  inferior  Silk)  One  Shilling  and  Eight  Pence  Sterling  f  Pound  of 
Sixteen  Ounces 

"8d.  For  Cocoons  wherein  Two  Worms  or  more  have  Spun  and 
are  Interwoven,  and  therefore  make  a  Coarse,  ordinary  and  foul 
Silk,  One  Shilling  and  One  Penny  Sterling  1  Pound  of  Sixteen  Ounces. 

By  order  of  the  Board 

Sign’d  Wm.  Spencer  C.  C. 

Savannah  the 
26  April 
1761. 

[To  be  continued.'] 
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W.  L.  MCLIM3D. — at  thet  battle  of  Oettyaborg,  on  the  erenlng  of 
Joly  1st,  while  gallantlT  cheering  bla  men,  and  grasping  at  the 
colors,  he  recelTsd  his  mortal  wound. 

A  minnie  ball  struck  him  Just  aboTe  the  right  temple,  passing 
through  the  brain.  He  snrriTed  the  wound  about  S  hours.  Yes,  it 
was  as  the  lingering  beam  cast  br  the  low  descending  sun,  playing 
so  beautifully  upon  his  calm,  natural  countenance,  that  his  gallant 
spirit  waned  its  flight  for  regions  of  light,  with  his  familiar  Toice 
echoing  in  the  breese— Mother — mother.  Though  not  SS  years  of 
age  he  occupied  a  post  of  great  honor  and  responsibility.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  war  he  was  a  student  at  Oglethorpe  Unirersity 
of  Georgia.  He  quit  his  studies,  went  home  and  raised  a  company, 
and  entered  the  serrlce  in  the  Wright  Legion,  as  Captain  of  Artillery. 
In  June,  1862,  the  Legion,  all  except  the  artillery  companies,  was 
ordered  to  Virginia,  he  preferred  a^  actlre  field,  and  accompanied 
the  Legion  to  Virginia  in  time  to  engage  in  the  fights  in  front 
Richmond.  At  Cold  Harbor  all  the  field  officers  fell,  and  he  assumed 
command  and  led  the  regiment  through  the  rest  of  the  fight.  Colonel 
Lee  resigned,  and  by  rirtne  of  seniority  he  was  Major  of  Regiment. 
The  other  officers  being  unable  for  duty,  he  was  in  command  of 
regiment  from  October  until  he  fell  on  the  bloody  fields  of  Oettys* 
burg. 

He  was  recommended  for  Lieutenant-Colonel  after  the  Winchester 
fight.  Major  Hale,  of  General  Early’s  staff,  in  speaking  of  him  after 
the  Gettysburg  fight,  said,  “Me.  did  behare  so  gallantly;  but  poor 
Me.  is  no  more  —  he  fell  as  all  gallant  men,  nobly  and  gallantly  do¬ 
ing  his  duty.” 

"He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  tone,"  and  the  recipient  of 
constant  attention  from  his  associates,  especially  those  that  admire 
the  noble  and  the  brare.  His  bearing  up  to  the  time  of  his  wound, 
displayed  the  greatest  coolness  and  brarery. 

[Here  is  omitted  a  paragraph  of  praise.] 

A  FRIEND 

The  Weekly  Constitutionalist  (Augusta,  Ga.),  September  9,  1868. 

THE  DEATH  OP  A  PRIVATE 

In  ordinary  wars  the  death  of  a  private  has  merely  the  slgnlfl- 
cence  to  the  public  of  one  soldier  less  to  the  cause  —  one  man  less 
in  the  grand  summing  up  of  the  effective  force  of  an  army.  But  in 
this  war,  how  constant  is  the  occurrence  that,  in  the  death  of  a  prl- 
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Tate,  society  loses  a  valued  member  —  the  community  a  useful  citi- 
sen  —  one  of  tboae  who  help  to  make  up  the  sum  of  all  the  domestic 
and  civic  virtues  which  serve  to  make  the  character  of  the  people. 

This  reflection  came  freshly  to  mind  when  we  heard  of  the  death 
of  Thomas  Perrin,  of  Columbia  county  —  a  member  of  the  Crawford 
Rangers  —  killed  at  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg.  He  was  an  unob- 
strusive  and  unassuming  citizen,  but  possessed  a  good  intelligence, 
of  patriotic  impulses,  of  correct  principles,  and  a  brave  heart.  He 
had  the  characteristics  befitting  him  for  the  useful  citizen  at  home, 
and  an  efficient  soldier  in  the  field.  In  losing  one  such  man,  the 
South  loses  more  of  that  highest  kind  of  national  wealth,  the  lives 
of  useful  citizens,  than  our  enemy  would  in  many  scores  of  their 
rank  and  files. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Perrin  left  an  Interesting  family  and  a  home 
of  comfort,  and  Joined  the  Crawford  Rangers  last  year  as  a  private. 
He  was  flag  bearer  of  the  28th  Georgia  Regiment,  and  bore  its  colors 
successfully  through  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  and  the  battles  be¬ 
fore  Richmond.  For  his  gallantry,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Sergeant  Major.  He  fell  at  Sharpsburg — pierced  through  the  heart. 
In  him,  our  cause  lost  a  brave  soldier,  and  the  country  a  good  citi¬ 
zen. 

We  pay  this  tribute  to  his  memory  as  cheerfully  as  though  he  held 
one  of  the  highest  commissions  in  our  army.  In  doing  so.  we  desire, 
through  him,  to  do  honor  to  the  patriotism  and  lofty  motive  of  the 
great  masses  of  virtuous  citizens  who  are  nobly  discharging  their 
duty  as  privates  in  the  army. 

The  Weekly  Constitutionalist  (Augusta,  Ga.),  October  15,  1862. 
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College  Life  at  Old  Oglethorpe.  By  Allen  P.  Tankersley.  (Athena: 
The  Unireraity  of  (Georgia  Preaa.  [c.  1951]  Pp.  zlli,  [i],  184.  Ilua- 
trationa.  fS.OO.) 

Allen  Tankeraley’a  College  Life  at  Old  Oglethorpe  will  Inevitably  be 
compared  to  B.  Merton  Coulter’a  College  Life  In  the  Old  South,  and 
will  anffer  In  the  comparison.  Bnt  College  Life  at  Old  Oglethorpe  la  a 
creditable  book  that  does  much  to  round  out  the  picture  of  ante-bellum 
education  In  (leorgla. 

Oglethorpe  was  established  at  Midway  and  opened  its  doors  for  stu¬ 
dents  January  1,  1838.  Before  it  was  forced  to  close  by  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  Its  students  as  volunteers  for  the  Confederate  army  and  the 
approaching  Invasion  of  the  Yankees,  the  school  performed  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  honorable  and  worthy  service.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
six  collegiate  “generations”  at  Old  Oglethorpe  that  is  the  principal 
portion  of  Tankersley's  book.  But  the  author  rounds  out  his  tale  with 
a  careful  recounting  of  the  efforts  to  revive  the  college  after  the  War 
and  of  its  brief  bnt  promising  existence  after  it  was  reestablished  in 
Atlanta  in  1870. 

The  author’s  research  has  been  painstaking.  But  it  is  his  exhaustive 
research  that  has  resulted  in  the  most  grievous  fault  of  the  book  as 
well  as  in  many  of  its  virtues.  Too  often  he  has  piled  detail  upon  de¬ 
tail,  and  the  sameness  of  literary  debate  after  debate  and  commence¬ 
ment  after  commencement  prompts  the  reader  to  agree  with  the  news¬ 
paper  editor  who  wrote  of  Sidney  Lanier’s  Junior  oration:  “He  will 
find  that  great  Reformations,  such  as  he  proposes,  are  not  accomplished 
in  a  day  or  a  year;  and  they  do  not  often  receive  their  first  impulse 
from  the  virgin  efforts  of  College  boys.” 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  glimpses  of  the  great  and  near-great  who 
were  students  or  teachers  at  Old  Oglethorpe,  this  book  would  be  of 
considerable  value.  Among  the  best  remembered  alumni  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  college  were  Robert  W.  Jemison,  Isaac  W.  Avery,  and  Sidney 
and  (Hifford  Lanier.  Bnt  the  most  charming  portions  of  the  volume 
derive  from  the  reminiscences  written  by  George  Scarborough  Barns¬ 
ley  of  the  Class  of  1867.  Barnsley’s  struggles  to  compromise  his  lib¬ 
eral,  Episcopalian  background  with  life  in  a  staunch  Presbyterian  col¬ 
lege  make  a  lively  and  interesting  story. 

College  Life  at  Old  Oglethorpe  is  furnished  with  illuminating  ap¬ 
pendices  and  a  reasonably  adequate  index.  The  lavish  use  of  attractive 
illustrations  is  effective  bnt  does  not  thoroughly  compensate  for  in¬ 
ferior  press  work.  A  press  as  much  as  an  author  is  subject  to  review, 
and  the  University  of  Georgia  Press  exhibits  in  this  volume  a  ten- 
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dency  to  skimp  on  both  Its  author  and  Its  public.  It  should  be  repeated 
that  this  is  a  creditable  book,  but  it  could  have  been  far  more  than 
creditable  had  an  expert  editor  worked  more  closely  with  the  manu* 
script,  and  had  the  ?*ress  expended  a  little  more  to  insure  careful  pro¬ 
duction. 

RiCBABO  B.  HaBWKLL, 

Emory  VtiiversUy. 

William  Johnton't  Natchez.  The  Ante-Bellum  Diary  of  a  Free  Negro. 
Eldited  by  William  Ransom  Hogan  and  Ekiwin  Adams  Davis.  (Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1961.  Pp.  ziv,  812.  Illus¬ 
trations.  110.00.) 

This  is  a  document  of  outstanding  interest  and  importance.  Its  ap¬ 
pearance  begins  a  new  publication  undertaking  by  the  Louisiana  State 
University  Press,  entitled  Source  Studiet  in  Southern  History,  under 
the  editorship  of  Edwin  Adams  Davis,  who  is  also  one  of  the  editors 
of  this  first  number  in  the  series. 

The  William  Johnson  diary  itself  has  an  interesting  history.  Only 
by  good  luck  aided  by  the  fine  detective  skill  and  perseverance  of  Dr. 
Davis  was  this  diary  located  and  secured  in  its  entirety  together  with 
many  other  papers  of  William  Johnson,  for  the  Department  of  Archives 
of  the  Louisiana  State  University.  Editorial  work  on  the  diary  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  period  of  a  decade,  with  an  interruption  during  the  war 
years,  and  the  results  of  those  labors  appear  on  almost  every  page  of 
the  diary  and  in  a  scholarly  and  complete  introduction  of  sixty-four 
pages. 

As  to  William  Johnson  and  the  subject-matter  of  his  diary,  he  was 
born  and  reared  in  Hatches  and  spent  his  life  there  and  in  his  diary 
he  gives  a  microscopic  picture  of  that  important  Mississippi  river 
town,  from  1835  to  his  death  in  1851.  Johnson  was  born  a  slave,  but 
in  his  youth  his  master  (who  also  bore  the  name  William  Johnson) 
secured  his  freedom  through  an  act  of  the  iegislature.  Johnson,  now 
a  free  Negro,  secured  an  education  sufficient  to  make  him  an  im¬ 
portant  business  man  in  the  city  and  to  accumulate  a  small  fortune, 
and  to  give  him  a  standing  of  high  respect  with  the  white  people  of 
the  community.  Although  his  profession  (and  business)  was  that  of 
a  barber,  yet  he  was  a  constant  trader  in  real  estate,  farms,  and  cat¬ 
tle;  he  was  a  money  lender,  a  mild  gambler,  a  sportsman  in  the  racing 
business,  and  a  lover  of  the  outdoors.  As  a  diversion,  he  frequently 
went  hunting  and  fishing,  and  now  and  then  took  trips  to  Vicksburg 
and  New  Orleans,  and  once  made  an  extended  trip  to  New  Tork  and 
Philadelphia.  William  Johnson  was  a  remarkable  person,  full  of  life 
and  rest  for  living,  coming  and  going  with  no  restraint — and  yet  be 
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was  a  free  Negro  In  Mississippi  in  ante>bellnni  times.  He  was  thus  a 
man  of  a  class  of  people,  supposedly  despised  by  the  ante-bellum  South¬ 
erners  and  hedged  about  by  such  restrictive  laws  that,  at  least,  legally, 
the  only  difference  between  his  class  and  slaves,  was  that  he  could 
own  pr<^rty.  But  laws  are  merely  so  much  writing  on  paper,  and  un¬ 
less  they  receive  popular  approval,  they  are  of  no  consequence.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Mississippi  laws  relating  to  free  Negroes  were  no  hardship 
to  the  free  Negro  William  Johnson  in  Natches. 

The  life  of  William  Johnson  as  it  comes  out  of  bis  diary  is  a  human 
interest  story  unique  in  the  annals  of  free  Negroes.  The  diary  is  a 
document,  therefore,  which  should  appeal  to  the  general  reader  as  well 
as  to  the  expert  in  historical  research. 

Reunion  and  Reaction.  The  Compromise  of  1877  and  the  End  of 
Reconetruction.  By  C.  Vann  Woodward.  (Boston:  Ldttle,  Brown  and 
Company,  1961.  Pp.  xlv,  268.  14.00.) 

This  is  a  new  interpretation  of  the  inner  history  of  the  Hayes- 
TUden  Compromise  whose  mysterious  bargaining  and  scheming  have 
been  an  enigma  since  1877.  The  analysis  is  fundamentally  economic 
and  it  scrutinises  the  maneuvers  by  Northern  Republicans  and  South¬ 
ern  Democrats  who  bartered  the  Presidency.  Woodward  proves  that 
Southern  Democrats  of  erstwhile  Whig  ideology  abandoned  Tllden  for 
the  promise  of  home  rule  and  Federal  appropriations  to  the  South.  He 
draws  the  curtain  upon  railroad  lobbyists  headed  by  Tom  Scott  with 
some  cooperation  from  (X>llis  P.  Huntington.  Central  figures  behind 
the  scenes  are  William  Smith  of  the  Western  Press  Association,  An¬ 
drew  Feller,  a  former  Tennessee  Whig,  Henry  Boynton,  an  Ohio  poli¬ 
tician,  Grenville  Dodge,  Iowa  soldier-civil  engineer  on  Western  rail¬ 
ways,  and  the  "Bourbons,**  John  Gordon  and  Joseph  Brown  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Justice  Bradley’s  vacillating  role  on  the  Enectoral  Commission  ap¬ 
pears  en  deehabille.  Woodward  employs  the  private  correspondence  of 
these  and  many  other  notables  to  document  what  he  calls  appropriately 
the  Fourth  Great  (Compromise  in  American  history. 

His  strategy  in  exploring  the  secret  compromise  follows  the  pattern 
of  Beard’s  revelations  on  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  in  1918. 
The  emerging  cleavages  between  Northern  and  Southern  Democrats 
consist  of  differing  economic  interests  and.  perhaps,  resentment  over 
Northern  Democratic  apostasy  in  the  Civil  War.  While  the  author 
reviews  the  Compromises  of  1820,  1833,  and  1850,  be  emphasizes  the 
abstruse  complications  which  warranted  the  secrecy  of  1877.  Notwith¬ 
standing  bis  central  economic  thesis,  he  never  loses  sight  of  political 
gyrations  of  the  astute  and  shrewd  bargainers  and  schemers.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  absolute  political  unity  in  the  Sonth  against  carpet- 
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baEgers  under  the  tensions  of  Reconstruction  except  that  of  racial  con¬ 
trol.  The  designers  and  executors  of  1877  were  of  old-line  Whig  tra¬ 
dition  following  the  Federalist-economic  expediency  doctrine  of  re¬ 
liance  upon  Southern-Northern  coalition  against  Democratic  social 
inheritance.  The  price  which  Southern  Democrats  demanded  was  Cabi¬ 
net  representation,  borne  rule,  internal  improvements,  and  Federal 
grants  like  those  to  great  Western  railroads. 

Throughout  this  unique  investigation  there  are  new  interpretations 
by  a  brilliant  craftsman  who  vindicates  the  historian’s  high  functions. 
The  author  explores  sectional  conflicts  and  interests  with  such  pene¬ 
tration  and  verve  that  his  findings  are  as  fascinating  politically  as 
they  are  economically  and  geographically.  His  thorough  research,  clar¬ 
ity,  and  accuracy  of  statement  show  that  he  is  a  master  of  the  com¬ 
plexities  and  intricacies  of  his  materials.  From  them  it  becomes  ob¬ 
vious  why  the  South  remains  a  satellite  of  Northern  finance  and  in¬ 
dustry  as  developing  hydro-electric  power,  migrating  textiles,  and 
centers  of  commerce  rise  below  the  Potomac.  Woodward,  moreover, 
cites  the  alliance  of  conservative  Southerners  joining  Hayes  as  similar 
to  those  of  Calhoun  and  Clay  against  the  Jacksonians  and  the  current 
liaison  of  Republicans  and  Dixiecrats.  Likewise,  there  is  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  centripetal  forcM  which  irresistibly  drew  Republicans  and 
Ebc-Confederates  together  regardless  of  Civil  War  hnmanltarianism.  The 
rate  of  the  freedmen  in  the  process  becomes  periphiral  to  economic  and 
political  interests  of  the  bargaining  parties. 

The  value  of  Reunion  and  Reaction  is  outstanding  in  its  revelations 
of  Northern  designs  to  exploit  Southern  economic,  commercial,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  natural  resources.  It  clarifies  for  the  first  time  the  Hayes- 
Tilden  mystery  almost  completely  by  evaluating  the  great  economic 
stakes  which  controlled  political  bargains.  In  spite  of  the  omission 
of  cultural,  intellectual,  and  social  forces,  the  work  is  the  most  path¬ 
breaking  and  significant  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  Recon¬ 
struction  that  has  yet  appeared. 

William  Bbewxs 

Washington,  D.  C. 

And  the  War  Came.  The  North  and  the  Secession  Crisis  ISSO-ISBI.  By 
Kenneth  M.  Stampp.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press, 
I860.  Pp.  xli,  831.  niustrations.  |4.50.) 

There  have  been  several  studies  recently  of  the  short  but  crucial 
period  of  American  bistory  directly  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War;  but  in  none  has  there  been  displayed  the  keen  insight  and 
bold  sweep  of  interpretation  wbicb  Professor  Stampp  has  here  used. 
Though  his  researches  led  him  to  accumulate  a  vast  store  of  details. 
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be  has  never  got  lost  or  Involved  in  them;  but  with  remarkable  skill 
be  has  cnt  a  clear  path  thronsh  them  and  emerged  with  a  convincing 
narrative.  With  scholarly  detachment  he  has  weighed  the  case  ot  the 
North  as  against  that  ot  the  South  and  has  found  neither  without  fault, 
but  he  becomes  subjectively  sufficiently  by  not  leaving  the  scales  bal¬ 
anced  in  thin  air.  The  book  would  loose  its  greatest  value  had  not  the 
author  come  to  some  conclusions. 

Although  he  does  not  go  into  a  futile  discussion  of  whether  the  war 
was  inevitable  or  not,  be  does  conclude  that  it  grew  out  of  deep  funda¬ 
mental  causes  which  would  have  been  difficult  to  compromise  away, 
and  that  certainly  the  compromises  that  were  attempted  were  “essen¬ 
tially  superficial.”  He  also  believes  that  there  “was  no  basis  for  sec¬ 
tional  harmony  as  long  as  Negro  slavery  survived  and  as  long  as  North¬ 
erners  used  their  overwhelming  political  power  in  (Congress  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  special  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  South.”  In  dealing 
with  the  Fort  Sumter  affair  and  evaluating  Lincoln’s  part  in  it,  he 
insists  that  the  President  was  only  carrying  out  his  policy  which  he 
announced  in  his  inaugural  address.  But,  nevertheless,  the  President 
skillfully  maneuvered  events  into  a  situation  which  led  the  South  to 
fire  the  first  shot  The  Confederacy  got  the  fort  but  Loncoln  won  the 
victory,  for  Northerners  now  rallied  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  in  a 
remarkable  outburst  of  enthusiasm — soon  to  disentegrate  after  the 
realities  of  war  were  upon  them.  Though  the  author  is  not  here  con¬ 
cerning  himself  with  the  war,  he  ends  his  book  with  this  comment 
on  its  results:  “The  most  striking  products  of  their  [Yankees’]  cru¬ 
sade  were  the  shoddy  aristocracy  of  the  North  and  the  ragged  children 
of  the  South.  Among  the  masses  of  Americans  there  were  no  victors, 
only  the  vanquished.” 

A  History  of  Education  in  Georgia.  By  Dorothy  Orr.  (Chapel  Hill: 
The  University  of  North  (Carolina  Press,  19S0.  Pp.  zvi,  463.  Illustra¬ 
tions.  16.00.) 

There  have  been  written  various  monographs  and  articles  on  sec¬ 
ondary  education  in  Georgia  and  a  few  histories  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  state,  but  Miss  Orr  has  here  written  the  first  general 
history  of  primary,  secondary,  and  collegiate  education  in  Georgia.  She 
begins  with  first  developments  in  colonial  days  (even  going  back  to 
England  briefly  for  educational  bases)  and  continues  down  to  present 
times.  ’There  is  always  room  for  disagreement  on  the  space  allotted  to 
various  topics  and  aspects  of  any  subject,  and  so  it  is  with  this  book. 
More  than  half  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  period  following  the  Civil  War, 
which  fact  means  that  the  book  is  decidedly  pointed  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  recent  past  educational  developments  in  the  state.  And  such 
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emphasis  is  in  keeping  with  the  modern  trends  in  history  writing. 
Who  wants  to  know  much  about  a  period  beyond  the  immediate  roots 
of  the  present?  Such  a  period  might  not  have  an  immediate  impact  on 
the  present,  but  nevertheless  it  might  be  Just  as  important  as  far  as 
history  goes,  as  is  the  immediate  past  whose  influence  on  the  present 
is  evident  This  is  not  to  quarrel  with  Miss  Orr,  but  merely  to  make 
a  statement  of  belief. 

Probably  many  readers  will  regret  that  Miss  Orr  did  not  give  more 
emphasis  to  higher  education.  This  part  of  the  story,  it  seems,  has 
been  relegated  to  too  low  an  estate.  Space  for  a  fuller  treatment  could 
well  have  been  found  by  omitting  some  of  the  rather  long  discussions 
of  educational  association  meetings.  There  is  quite  a  number  of  short 
biographical  sketches  at  the  end  of  the  book,  but  it  is  not  clear  on 
what  basis  people  were  chosen  to  be  included  in  this  list,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  John  M.  Berrien,  David  Blackshear,  or  even  Joseph  E.  Brown 
or  George  R.  Gilmer  and  a  considerable  number  of  others. 

But  Miss  Orr  has  produced  a  scholarly  work,  through  years  of  pains¬ 
taking  research  into  a  wide  variety  of  documents.  Her  ample  footnote 
citations  and  extensive  bibliography  give  sufficient  proof  of  this  fact. 
This  work  is  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  educational  his¬ 
tory  of  Georgia,  which  has  appeared  up  to  this  time. 

South  Carolina  Goes  to  War,  1860-1865.  By  Charles  EMward  Cauthen. 
(The  James  Sprunt  Studies  in  History  and  Political  Science,  Volume 
S2.  (Hiapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  C!arolina  Press,  1950.  Pp.  z, 
256.) 

South  Carolina  has  had  a  peculiar  as  well  as  distinguished  history. 
With  the  exception  of  Texas,  which  was  once  a  republic.  South  Caro¬ 
lina  has  been  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  an  independent  nation  more 
than  any  other  state  In  the  Union.  She  approached  that  status  in  Nulli¬ 
fication  times;  and  thereafter  as  far  as  political  parties  were  con¬ 
cerned,  she  was  a  law  unto  herself — generally  taking  no  part  in  the 
national  political  party  conventions. 

Somewhat  chastened  by  the  fact  that  she  was  not  followed  by  any 
other  state  in  her  efforts  to  establish  the  nullification  of  the  tariff,  she 
was  a  little  hesitant  in  1860  to  lead  off  in  the  secession  movement. 
But  being  assured  by  various  other  Southern  states  that  they  would 
approve  her  leadership  and  would  certainly  follow.  South  Carolina 
became  the  first  state  to  secede.  Thereafter  the  story  is  one  of  unusual 
procedures.  Before  the  Confederacy  was  set  up,  South  Carolina  carried 
out  all  the  functions  of  a  republic — the  secession  convention  giving  the 
governor  the  additional  executive  powers  which  made  him  the  con¬ 
ventional  head  of  an  independent  nation.  When  the  Confederacy  was 
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orsanlsed  these  powers  were  transferred  to  the  president  of  this  new 
nation.  During  the  war  that  followed.  South  Carolina  was  more  loyal 
to  the  Confederacy  than  most  other  states  which  composed  it;  though 
near  the  end,  when  defeat  seemed  inevitable,  the  South  Carolina  gov¬ 
ernor  was  ready  to  Join  to  other  southeastern  states  whatever  military 
forces  he  could  get  together  and  form  a  sort  of  southeastern  confed¬ 
eracy  which  would  continue  to  fight  for  independence. 

Mr.  Cauthen  has  clearly  and  engagingly  brought  out  all  this  and 
much  more,  in  his  scholarly  study.  Almost  half  of  his  book  is  devoted 
to  the  period  antedating  the  war.  This  is  not  out  of  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  matter  under  consideration,  but  this  period  has  been 
so  often  treated  that  more  space  might  have  been  used  to  detail  the 
less-known  part  of  South  Carolina’s  history  during  the  war.  This  study 
is  not  military  for  which  the  reader  may  be  thankful;  neither  is  it 
social,  cultural  or  economic,  for  which  the  reader  may  be  less  thank¬ 
ful.  It  Is  a  clear  straightforward  study  of  the  state  as  a  going  concern 
during  the  war — how  South  Carolina  was  run  as  a  government  and 
how  she  related  her  efforts  to  the  common  good  of  the  whole  Con¬ 
federacy.  In  that  respect  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  state  and  of  the  Confederacy.  It  is  scholarly,  well-written,  and 
much  needed. 

Friend  of  the  People,  The  Life  of  Dr.  Peter  Fapssoux  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  By  Chalmers  Q.  Davidson.  (Columbia:  The  Medical 
Association  of  South  Carolina,  1950.  Pp.  vlii,  151.  $2.75.) 

Dr.  Fayssouz,  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  was  born  in  1745  and  he  died 
in  1795.  During  this  half  century  of  life  allotted  to  him  he  accomplished 
much  for  his  native  South  Carolina.  He  studied  medicine  in  Eldin- 
bnrgh,  Scotland  and  practiced  his  profession  thereafter  in  Charleston. 
But  he  took  time  to  administer  to  the  medical  needs  of  the  patriots 
during  the  Revolution  and  now  and  then  to  render  active  military  ser¬ 
vice.  He  became  a  prisoner  of  the  British  on  the  fall  of  Charleston. 
Long  Interested  in  politics,  after  the  war  he  served  in  the  legislature 
of  South  Carolina;  be  was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  convention 
which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the' United  States  in  1788,  though  he 
voted  against  ratification;  and  also  he  was  a  member  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  convention  which  met  in  Columbia  and  made  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  for  the  state.  Throughout  his  whole  life.  Dr.  Fayssouz  was  a  friend 
of  the  common  man,  and  the  author  of  this  book  does  well  in  using  in 
the  title  of  bis  book  the  ezpresslon  “Friend  of  the  People.** 

Professor  Davidson,  the  author  of  this  book,  has  done  an  ezcellent 
piece  of  research  in  collecting  his  information  concerning  Dr.  Fayssouz, 
and  he  has  written  his  account  in  an  interesting  and  readable  style. 
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Tbe  format  of  the  book  itself  might  have  been  improved  without  much 
expense.  Professor  Davidson  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Davidson 
College. 

OeoTffia  and  Two  Other  Occasional  Poems  on  the  Foundinif  of  the 
Colony,  nS6.  Eldlted  by  John  Calhoun  Stephens,  Jr.  (Atlanta;  The 
Library,  Ehnory  University,  1950.  Pp.  x,  20.) 

This  is  Number  2  of  Series  VI  in  the  valuable  Emory  University 
Publications  Sources  ft  Reprints.  It  is  a  reprint  including  a  facsimile 
of  the  title  page  of  the  rare  booklet  entitled  Oeorgia,  A  Poem.  Tomo 
Chachi,  an  Ode.  A  Copy  of  Verses  on  Mr,  Oglethorpe’s  Second  Voyage 
to  Oeorgia.  In  an  introduction  Professor  Stephens  states  that  these 
three  poems  as  such  are  of  no  great  excellence  but  that  they  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  historical  significance.  In  this  Introduction  be  brings  out 
their  setting  and  in  six  footnotes  he  clarifies  certain  obscure  points  in 
the  text  of  the  poems. 
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